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Samuel Johnson as an Essayist "^^ 

In the witle field of Engliali Literature Easay-writing has, siDce the two last centuries, taken 
a prominent part. A long range of distinguished names, from Francis Bacon, tlio father of modem 
philosophy , down to John Buskin, the splendid prose-writer of recent time, have enriclied British 
Literature with so yaluahle and permanent productions as to render' the Essay a popular literary 
form among the English. If we were to specify the different modes of tliinking Ln which the English 
Essay has manifested itself, we miglit distinguish four great gi'oups, to which all the rest will be 
easily suhordinated. There is Erst of all the didactic and moral Essay, represented hy Francis iiacu:i, 
the great researcher into the secrets of human heart; the satirical Essay, hy Addison and Steele^ 
the keen observers of the foibles of society; then the historical and political Essay, by Macaulay, the 
Titian of English prose, as Bulwer styles him ; last not least, the critical and biographical Essay, 
represented by Thomas Cailyle, the most original af all contemporary Essayists. Samuel Johnson, 
of whose Essays we are going to speak, belongs partly to the moral, partly to the hiographical and 
critical Essayists. While his Bambler and Idler rank him with Bacon and Browne his, „LiveB of 
the Poets", the finest critical work extant, as Lord Byron describes it, put him on tlie same level 
with the greatest critical writei-s of all nations and all ages. It ia not only as an Essayist tliat 
Samuel Johnson is known to the world. His Dictionary gained him almost as high a reputation 
SB the rest of his works taken together, and made his name known wherever the English language 
is spoken. His poetical works, though inferior to those of Alexander Pope, his great model, assure 
him an honourable place on the English Parnassus. Still greater is his fame as a literary ci-ttic. Hia 
authority in matters concerning taste was acknowledged hy all his contemporaries who paid him no 
less homage than the French did to their Boileau , the great legislator in literary questions. The 
great popularity which Johnson enjoyed, particularly in his later life, and which rested as much on 
his personal qualities as on his literary (merits, has by no means diminished since he died. "Of all the 
men, says Sir Walter Scott in his ,^xveB of the Novelists", distii^uisbed in this or any other age, 
Dr. Johnson has left upon posterity the strongest and most vivid impression, so far as person, manners, 
disposition, and conversation are concerned. We do but name or open a-book which he has written, ' 
and the soond and action recall to the imagination at once his foim, his merits, his peculiarities, 
uay, the very nncouthness of his gestures, and the deep impreeaiTe tone of bis voice." That Johnson 
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still lives in the heart of the English people, he owes not in a small degree to James Boswcll, his 
biographer who, in his „Life of Johnson", has given the world a book which as a life-like portraiture 
of the great man's figure, his singular habits, his moral qualities, his sayings and doings, handed 
down to posterity with all the devotion of Hero Worship, stands imrivalled in the literature of tlie 
English or any other nation. Let us, guided by that remarkable book, recall to mind a few dates 
concerning the life and writings of Johnson before we enter more closely into our subject, that is 

I 

to treat of his Essays. 

Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield in Staffordshire in tlie year 1709, almost at the same 
time when Richard Steele issued the first number of his Tatler. His fatlier was a bookseller and 
stationer of obscure extraction, fi'om whom his son inherited with some other qualities that deep 
melancholy which accompanied him through life. Of gigantic strength of body, and mighty powers 
of mind, he was ext^imally deformed by a scrofulous complaint, the scars of which disfigiu'cd his 
othenvise strong and clever countenance. His education was completed at Pembroke College, Oxford. 
In 1732, he was forced by the death of his father who left Ids family in the utmost indigence, to 
become undermaster of a free school at Market Bosworth, in Leicestershire. Though poor, he was, 
on account of his learning and his probity, everywhere highly respected. In 1735, he married 
Mi"s. Porter, a widow with several children and a small fortune, opened a boarding school, but, the 
entei'prise being a failure, after a year's trial, he left for London. There he underwent all the 
miseries of irksome di-udgei^ common to a scholar who, unprotected and cramped by narrow cir- 
cumstances, has to write for bread and for distinction. His finst literary production which drew the 
attention of tlie public, was his „London", a poem in imitation of the third satire of Juvenal, which, 
written with a deep moral sentiment, expressed in a most striking manner Johnson's sad feelings 
as a lonely stniggler in the great city. The poem was published anonymously, and Pope, then the 
Jupiter of English Literature, was so much stmck with it, that he at once caused inquiry to Ije 
made for the author, though at first without success. Aftei-wards he did all he could to serve Johnson. 
In 1749, he published „The Vanity of Human Wishes", being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal imitated, 
the pathetic morality of which will strike any reader deep enough never to be forgotten. In the 
Bame year Ganick, the famous actor and Johnson's intimate fiiend, introduced his tragedy of „Irenc" 
on the stage at Drury Lane , but without success. „ Johnson, remarks Boswell , was wise enough 
to be convinced that he had not the talents necessary to write successfully for the stage , and 
never made another attempt in that species of composition". On March 20, 1750, he issued the 
fii*st number of the „Ramblcr", a bi-weekly publication, which we shall refer to later. It was 
succeeded, in 1750, by the „Idler", a weekly Essay, continued for two yeara. In 1759, in order 
to provide the expenses of his mother's funeral and some small debts which she had contracted, 
he wrote the moral romance of „Rassela8", for which the publishera paid the author £ 129. This 
beautiful tale, treating like the „Vanity of Human Wishes" of the melancholy subject of human 
helplessness and misery, found a wide circulation in the literary world and was translated into 
many languages. In 1755, when Johnson was forty-six, he published his „Dictionai"y of the English 



Language", announced to the world by the publication of its plan as early as 1747. This gigantic 
task spread his reputation throughout Europe and procured him high honours both at home and 
abroad. „John8on's Dictionary, says Macaulay, was hailed witli an enthusiasm such as no similar 
work has ever excited. It was indeed the first dictionary that could be read with pleasure. The 
definitions show so much acuteness of thought and command of language, and the passages quotxid 
from poets, divines, and philosophers, are so skilfully selected, that a leisure hour may always be 
vei7 agreeably spent in turning over the pages." In 1762, he published his edition of Shakespeare, 
which, though of itself a work of fine criticism and leaming, was yet far excelled by that famous 
Preface with which it was sent into the world. In the same year, George III., in acknowledgment 
of Johnson's gi-eat literary merits, gi^anted him a pension of three hundred pounds, having heard 
that he was a vei7 leanied and good man without any fortune to live upon. Johnson at first he- 
sitated in accepting the royal favom* after the definition he had given in his Dictionaiy of pension 
and pensioner. But his scmples dwindled away, when Lord Buke, the mediator of the King's bounty, 
said to him expressively: „It is not given to you for anything you are to do, but for what you 
have done". In 1777, he was engaged in one of his most popular works, „The Lives of the Poets", 
which were executed with such ci-itical power and such natural force of style as has seldom been 
united in a man. This work appeared in 1781. Having long suffered from asthma and dropsy, he 
died Decembar 19,1784, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, in the Poet's Comer, not far from 
the spot where aftei^wards the remains of Macaulay, the great Essayist and historian, were laid to 
rest, in 1796, his monument, consisting of a Colossal Figure leaning against a Column, was erected 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Having thus traced in rough outlines the life of this extraordinary man, let us attempt to 
delineate in a few words his moral character. This, I think, will be necessary, if we wish fully 
to understand the peculiar tone and spirit of his writings, more especially of his Essays. In the 
introduction of Johnson's life of Savage we find the following words: „The heroes of literary as 
well as civil history have been very often no less remarkable for what they have suffered than for 
what they have achieved". These lines may be justly applied to Johnson himself. Indeed he might 
have written volumes only to enumerate the miseries he underwent during the greater part of his 
life as an obscure and unpatronized labourer. Unlike Addison, his great predecessor in the domain 
of Essay- writing, who, from his elevated rank as a secretai-y of state, enjoyed all the independence 
of life necessary to the development of a man's genius, Samuel Johnson had to employ the best 
years of his life for gain, not for glory, as he said, solely to earn the means of subsistence. The 
more unrestrained homage is due to the sti'ength of his character with which he fought his way 
through the trials of life, till, in later years , he held that place in society and literature which 
might have satisfied the most ardent ambition. How well may be adapted to the character of ^ho 
great man what he says about the poet Blackmore : „While the distributors of literary fame were 
endeavoming to depreciate and degrade him, he either despised or defied them, wrote on as he had 

written before, and never turned aside to quiet them by civility, or repress them by confutation". 
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And this moral strength is all the more praisewortly when we considei* that his high-soaring and 
deep-penetrating soul was imprisoned in a body distempered by a disease of the mind, which dar- 
kened his days even then when there was no more need of struggling for existence. His incessant 
wrestlings with adverse fortune and his morbid state of mind explain to us the deep melancholy 
that overshadows nearly all his writings, and give us at the same time the cue of those deficiencies 
in his temper, those solecisms in his manners which, though they left his talents and moi*als un- 
stained, very often misled the judgment of the crowd and sometimes offended even his intimate 
friends. Thus it happened that people who did not know him, accused him of being rough. But 
liis roughness, whenever it appeared, was only extemal and did not proceed from his heart. That 
he was a most kind-hearted man, thereof we have sufficient proofs. One night, we are told, he 
finds a prostitute fallen down in the street. He takes her up and carries her home on his shoul- 
ders. He fi'equently gave all the silver in his pocket to the poor who watched him between his 
house and the tavern where he dined. His behaviour to Catherine Chamber, the old servant of his 
mother , is another striking proof of his affectionate mind. This benevolence of his heart did not 
guard him from a certain acrimony, nay even impoliteness which he used in conversation, particularly, 
when answering an opponent. Cibber complained that there was no arguing with Johnson. Gilbert Coo- 
per, for that reason, called him the Caliban of Literature. Yet, as we have remarked, this impoliteness 
did not come from his heart. Boswell relates a happy saying of Goldsmith. „ Johnson, said he, 
has to be sure a roughness in his manner, but no man alive has a more tender heart. He has 
nothing of the bear but the skin^^ One of the principal talents of Johnson was to maintain the 
wrong side of an alignment, though he knew it was wrong, only for the sake of dispute. The strength 
of his reasoning united with a most fertile imagination made him master of any literary and phi- 
losophical dispute. But then he was so conscious of his own mental superiority that he suffered no 
contradiction. With all his dictatorial dogmatism and occasional explosions of violence he was not 
only admired but revered by all those who formed the small but select circle of his friends, among 
whom we find the distinguished names of Ganick, Goldsmith, Beynolds, Gibbon and Sheridan. 
When he died, they all felt that they had lost |,a guide, philosopher and Mend^^ and that the chasm 
caused by his death could never be filled up. But also the public mind was kept by it in agitation 
beyond all fonner example. The English people felt that their prophet had gone by whose genius 
they had guided tlieir very existence. 

Having thus roughly delineated the life and writings of our author and set foi*th the prominent 
features of his moi*al character, let us now come to our proper task, that is to enter upon the chief 
domain of his genius, in other words to consider what Samuel Johnson has been as an Essayist. 
His reputation in that respect rests chiefly on his Rambler and Mer, two sets of moral papers, his 
Lives of the Poets and his VreisLce to Shakespeare. We shall firat examine his moral papers. The 
Rambler, a bi-weekly paper, as we have akeady stated, appeared for the first time March 20, 1750, 
and was continued every Tuesday and Satuixlay, till the 17tli of March 1752, on which day it was 
brought to a close. The Idler, as to purport less important than the Rambler and smaller in extent, 
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was published in form of a weekly Essay in „The Universal Clironicle" and continued from April 1758 
till April 1760. A few introductory remarks on the periodical papers which Johnson, through his 
Rambler, made a vigorous and successful attempt to revive, will, I tliink, not be quite out of the 
way. Periodical papers had been early considered in England as a cheap and easy mode of spreading 
information among the people. They came over, as it would seem, to Great Britain from Holland, 
where, in 1602, the Mercm-ius Gallo-Belgicus, the first political newspaper appeared. In the time 
of the gi'eat civil war the vehicle of short periodical papers was used by the different parties to 
act upon the prejudices of the people. At that time appeared Mercurius Aulicus, Mercurius Rusticus 
and Mercurius Civicus. Those Mercuries of the Civil War, the firet active beginnings of the news- 
paper, were succeeded by the London Gazette in 1666, which still exists, and by the Observator 
of Roger TEstrange, which appeared in 1680 in defence of the Kings party. Till that time the 
periodical papers had been chiefly of a political purport, and their influence on tlie minds of the 
nation had been a rather limited one. It is only from the year 1704 that we can date the real 
beginning of periodical literature in England. In that year Daniel Defoe, the famous author of Robinson 
Crusoe published his Review, a periodical paper, in which for the first time, besides politics, also 
questions of moitds and taste were discussed. The Review of Defoe served as a model to Steele 
and Addison, who, by their Tatler, Spectator and Guardian, very soon gave the world a set of perio- 
dical papers which will live as long as there will be an English language and an English literature. 
In the Spectator, the most renowned of those three, Addison had undertaken, as he announced in 
his Dedication to Lord Sommers, to cultivate and polish human life by promoting Virtue and Know- 
ledge, and by recommending whatever might be either useful or ornamental to Society. Thus the 
political tendencies which had still prevailed in the Tatler, gave way to a higher point of view. 
The praiseworthy task of Addison to teach, by a series of elegantly written Essays, the highest 
lessons of morality to his countrymen and to cultivate at the same time their aesthetic taste, had 
proved in every way successful. Johnson himself, certainly a competent judge in the matter, says 
in his Life of that great Essayist: „Before the Tatler and the Spectator, if the writers for the stage 
are excepted, England had no masters of common life. We had many books to teach us our more 
important duties, and to settle opinions in philosophy or politics; but an Arbiter Elegantiarum , a 
judge of propriety [like Addison] was yet wanting". Thus, through the Spectator, periodical journa- 
lism was at once brought to the highest degree of perfection. Henceforth it seemed almost impossible 
to write something adequate or even superior to the genial power and correctness of style exhibited 
in those papers. It is not wonderful therefore that, though in the space of almost forty yeara, which 
intervened between the Spectator and the Rambler, many attempts of the periodical kind were made, 
they appear as failures when compared to their famous predecessors. Such was the state of things 
when the Rambler of Samuel Johnson appeared to announce to the world that another Addison had 
risen to become the moralizer and reformer of his age. About the origin of the name of Rambler, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, according to Boswell, ^ves tlie following account „What must be done. Sir, 
will be done, said Johnson to me. When I was to begin publishing that paper, I was at a loss 








how to name it. I sat down at night upon my bedside and resolved that I would not go to sleep 
till I had fixed its title. The ,,Eamblei" seemed the best that occured, and I took it". We are 
told by Johnson's bi(»grapher that the whole Rambler, consisting of 208 numbers, was entirely his 
work, except a few articles written by some fiiends of the author. All these papers were written 
in haste, just as they were wanted for the press. „By reading and meditation, remarks Boswell, 
and a veiy clear inspection of life, he had accumulated a great fund of miscellaneous knowledge, 
which, by a peculiar promptitude of mind, was ever ready at his call." There is no doubt that 
Johnson was fully aware of the difficulties tliat there were to encounter in succeeding a celebrated 
writer like Addison. He knew that the materials wliich the surface of society afiords, was almost 
exhausted, that in that respect not much new could he said. But he thought that since the publi- 
cation of the Spectator and Guardian such an intei-val had elapsed as made him justly think that 
to many of his readers this fonii of instruction would in some degree have the advantage of novelty. 
„Besides, he said in No. 86 of his Ramblers, there are in every age new errors to be rectified, and 
new prejudices to be opposed. False taste is always busy to mislead those that are entering upon 
the regions of learning; and the traveller, uncertain of his way, and forsaken by the sun, will be 
pleased to see a faint orb arise on the horizon that may rescue him from total darkness, though 
with weak and borrowed lustre". The expectations which Johnson attached to the publishing of his 
paper were not fulfilled at first. Unlike "the Spectator, the sale of which in the last year of its 
appearance had reached the number of near 4000 copies daily, the Rambler made its way slowly 
into the world, its sale seldom exceeding 500 copies. It was not without a certain bitterness that 
the author said in his concluding number by way of valediction: „J am far from supposing that the 
cessation of my performances will raise any inquiry, for I have never been much a favourite of the 
public, nor can boast tliat, in the progress of my undertaking, I have been animated by the rewards 
of the liberal, the caresses of the great, or the praises of the eminent". Happily, the feelings of 
disappointment soon gave way to those of high satisfaction. For when the whole work had come 
out, it rapidly increased in fame and spread far even among the lower classes of society. Its author 
lived to see ten numerous editions of it in London, besides tliose of Ireland and Scotland. Besides, 
the Rambler was translated into Italian under the title of „I1 Genio Eirante"; part of it was rendered 
into French by Boulard 1785 under the name of „Morceaux choisis du Rodeur". Into German the 
Rambler has never been ti*anslated as far as our knowledge goes. That the more refined and cul- 
tivated men at once paid attention to the work, cannot suiTpiise. In the „Student of Oxford and 
Cambridge Miscellany" the Rambler was described as „a work that exceeds anything of the kind 
ever published in tlie British Kingdom, some of the Spectators excepted, if, indeed, they may be 
excepted". And there were many more voices of learned men who bestowed the most unlimited 
praise upon tlie autlior. In 1782, two years before Johnson's death, a number of brilliaut sentences 
selected from the Rambler were published by a certain Kearslay under the name of „Beauties". Before 
we give our readere an insight into the contents of the work, let us say a few words about its 
twin-brother, the Idler. This work, very much resembling the Rambler in arrangement and tenor, 






contains 103 periodical Essays, of which only twelve were not written from Johnson's pen. Among 
the contributors of those twelve papers we mention Sir Joshua Reynolds the great painter, who 
wrote three of them. In the Preface to the Idler, the author humorously accounts for the adoptation 
of that title. „There is peihaps no appellation, he says, by which a writer can better denote his 
kindi'ed to the human species. It has been found hard to describe man by an adequate definition. 
Some philosophers have called him a reasonable animal; but others have considei'ed reason as a 
quality of which many creatures paitake. He has been termed Ukewisc a laughing animal; but it 
is said that some men have never laughed. Perhaps man may be more properly distinguished as 
an idle animal; for there is no man who is not sometimes idle. It is at least a definition from 
which none that shall find it in this paper can be excepted; for who can be more idle than the 
reader of the Idler"? This new periodical paper came out, as we have already remarked, evei'y 
Saturday in a weekly newspaper entitled „The Universal Chronicle or Weekly Gazette", published 
by a ceiiain Payne. Most of its numbers, like those of the Rambler, were written as hastily as an 
ordinal^ letter, a new proof of the mighty powers of thinking with which this extraordinaiy man 
was gifted. He, that often complained of a certain vis inertiae which benumbed his intellectual 
faculties, could do astonishing things, when work he would and immediate inclination prompted him 
to wi*ite. The Idler is justly ranked below the Rambler. „It is the Odyssey after the Iliad", one 
of Johnson's friends used to say. It had, like its predecessor, the praiseworthy design „to hold up 
the shield for virtue as well as the glass for folly, to employ the leisure houra in warning the 
readers against danger and in laughing them out of a fashion". But though it contains many good 
papers which show even a gi*eater variety of Ufe and an easier style than the Ramblers, there are 
several Essays in it which hardly stand upon a level with the rest as regards good taste and pro- 
foundness of thought, so that we cannot refrain oursdves from thinking that Johnson, growing at 
last tired of his work, did not bestow upon it all the industiy and wit as might have been expected 
from othei'wise so powerful a pen. The Rambler as well as the Idler — whereto we add a number 
of about 39 moral papers published by Johnson in Dr. Hawkesworth's „AdvTenturei-" in the year 1752 — 
are a collection of short Essays, of wliich about one third consists of letters written to the author 
by supposed coirespondents who inform him of their grievances and ask his advice how to redress 
them. Every paper bears at its head a Latin or Greek aphorism culled from Horace, Martial, Persius, 
Juvenal and other ancient writers, which strikes the key-note, as it were, of the melody to come 
and shows at the same time, of what immense reading Johnson was possessed. The subjects of the 
Essays are most varied. Discourses on practical religion alteniate with critical Essays, moral portraits, 
allegories, satires on fashionable follies and reflexions on human weaknesses and imperfections. 
Politics as well as the topics of the day are almost entirely excluded. Of all these Essays we do 
not hesitate to declare those on practical religion and moral duty the best, as Jtliey afford us a 
deep insiglit both into the richness of tlie mind and the heai^t, the intrinsic and secret self of the 
author. What a strength of Belief, what a depth of thought, what a loftiness of sentiment are 
revealed in his religious medidations ! Let one read the 7th number of the Rambler on „Reth-ement" 
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or the 110*** on „Bepeiitaiice", and he will be struck with the strength ot religious feeling coudied 
in a wonderfully lofty and manly language. We cannot forbear to give the conclusive words of his 
Essay on „Bepentance", which we think a grand specimen both of majestic style and profound medi- 
tation. „The completion and sum of repentance , he says, is a cliange of life. That sorrow which 
dictates no caution, that fear which does not quicken our escape, that austerity which fails to rectify 
our affections, are vain and unavailing. But sorrow and terror must naturally pi'ecede reformation, 
for what other cause can produce it? He, therefore, that feels himself alarmed by his conscience, 
anxious for the att^nment of a better state , and afflicted by the memoi? of his past faults, may 
justly conclude that the great work of repentance is begun, and hope by retirement and prayer, the 
natural and religious means of sti'engthening his conviction, to impress upon his mind such a sense 
of the Divine presence as may overpower the blandishments of seculai- delight, and enable him to 
advance from one degree of holiness to another, till death shall set him fiee from doubt and contest, 
misery and temptation. 

„What better can we do than prostrate fall 

Before Him reverent, and there confess 

Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 

Wat'ring the ground, and with our sighs the air 

Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 

Of sorrow unfeigned and humiliation meek"? 
If it is true that the character of an author is best known from his works, these religious 
papers evidently show what man Samuel Johnson was. In that age when the Deism of Voltaire 
had been dominating for many years throughout Europe and the sceptic ideas of Hume began to 
raise their head, it is wonderful to see a man of such powerful intellect keeping his stem belief in 
God, „lu8 gi-eat Task-Master", before whose eyes he had ever walked righteously, and inflexibly 
m^ntaining the obligations of religion and morahty. His unshaken hope in a future state of hap- 
piness after this temporal Hfe of sin, sorrow and adveree fortune is nowhere more strikingly evinced 
than in No. 41 of the Idler „0n the death of a friend", which one cannot read without being sen- 
sibly touched. Having spoken of the pun which is caused by the loss of a friend upon whom our 
heart was fixed and to whom every wish and endeavour tended, he goes on to say: „These are 
the calamities by which Providence gradually disengages us from the love of life. Other evils fortitude 
may repel, or hope may mitigate; but irreparable privation leaves nothing to exercise resolution or 
flatter expectation. The dead cannot return, and nothing is left us here but languishment and grief. 
Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever hves long must outlive those whom he loves and 
honours. Such is the condition of our present existence, that life must one time lose its associations, 
and every inhabitant of the eartli must walk downward to the grave alone and unregarded, without 
any partner of his joy or grief, without any interested witness of his misfortunes or success. — 
We know little of the state of depai-ted souls, because such knowledge is not necessary to a good 
life. Reason deserts us at the brink of the giave, and can give no further intelligence. Revelation 
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is not wholly silent. There is joy in the angels of Heaven over one sinner that repentcth; and surely 
this joy is not incommunicable to souls disentangled from the body, and made like angels. Let 
hope therefore dictate, what revelation does not confute, that the union of souls may still remain ; 
and that we who are struggling with sin, sorrow and infirmities, may have our part in the attention 
and kindness of those who have finished their course, and are now receiving their reward. These 
are the gi'eat occasions which force the mind to take refuge in religion : when we have no help in 
ourselves, what can remain but that we look up to a higher and a greater Power? and to what 
hope may we not raise our eyes and hearts, when we consider that the greatest Power is the Best"? 
Are these not the feelings of a truly religious man, who, in the great „Vanity fair of the World", 
amidst sorrows and isolation, never loses his fixed polestar, Religion, out of sight! Macaulay, in his^ 
brilliant but provoking Essay on „Bo8weirs Life of Johnson", chooses to say from his Whiggish point 
of view, that the latter could discern clearly enough the folly and meanness of all bigotry except 
his own. This is one of those smart paradoxes which that Essay abounds in. Bigotry supposes a 
narrow and illiberal mind. That of Johnson was not. His stem belief in the dogmas of the Church, 
indeed, is evinced beyond doubt. His strictness in ritual obseiTances was no less remarkable. But 
all this did not proceed from the narrowness of an implicit faith, but from the examination of a 
vigorous and discriminating mind to which the essence of all Religion was only hidden under a 
certain authentic symbol, not identified with the symbol itself. •,Religion, says Carlyle, a more 
impartial judge, was for him the light of life; without it his heart was all sick and dai-k and had 
no guidance left How a tnie man, in the midst of errors and uncertainties, shall work out for 
himself a sure Lifetnith; and adjusting the transient to the eternal, amid the fragments of ruined 
Temples build up, with toil and pain, a little Altar for himself, and worship there; how Samuel 
Johnson, in the era of Voltaire, can purify and fortify his soul, and hold real communion with the / 
Highest, this is a thing to be looked at with pity, admiration and awe". No. 44 of the Rambler, . 
titled „Religion and Superstition, a vision" may be fairly called Johnson's confession of faith. „Re- 
ligion, he says therein, is not confined to cells and closets, nor restrained to sullen retirement. These 
are the gloomy doctrines of Superstition, by which she endeavours to break thoSe chains of bene- 
volence and social aflFection, that link the welfare of evei7 particular with that of the whole. Let 
us remember that the greatest honour we can pay to the Author of om* being is by such a cheerful 
behaviour, as discovera a mind satisfied with his dispensations. Society is the true sphere of human 
virtue. In social, active life, difficulties will pei-petually be met with ; restraints of many kinds will 
be necessary ; and studying to behave right in respect of these is a discipline of the human heait, 
useful to others, and improving to istself. Suffering is no duty but where it is necessary to avoid 
guilt, or to do good, nor pleasure a crime, but where it strengthens the influence of bad inclinations, 
or lessens the generous activity of virtue. The happiness allotted to man in his present state, is 
indeed faint and low, compared with his immortal prospects, and noble capacities; but yet whatever 
portion of it the distributing hand of heaven oflFers to each individual , is a needful support and 

refreshment for the present moment, so far as it may not hinder the attaining of his final destination". 
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Such was tlie religion of Samuel Jolinson in tlie midst of a licentious and frivolous age. For him 
virtue or moiiU goodnese consisted in an exact conformitj- of our doings to tlie relations in which 
we stand to God and to our fellow-creatures. To do his duty was his only ambition, to keep his 
self-respect liis only consolation. Though Fortune has alloted to him a large share of toil and misery, 
he goes stoutly on, fighting his way through the oljstacles of life, guiding, teaching, helping mankind 
wherever he can. Being of a rigid self-denial, he would have no reward for his pious labours, but 
refer it all to a future state. In him the christian and tlie hero were inseparable. His patient depen- 
dence on Providence, his sileut resignation to its impenetrable ways was in him at once the most 
excellent sort of self-devotion and a source of the most generous benevolence to his brethren. Among 
the rest of the religious Essays we particularly mention No. 7 on „Retirement" and Ko. 30 on „The 
Observance of Sunday", an allegorj', in which the proper keeping of the Lord's day is recommended. 
The latter gives even modem readers to tJiink. Sunday personified is supposed to write a letter 
to Mr. Rambler to complain to him of the bad treatment he has eiidui'ed for a long time. „A8 
I dare promise mj-self, he says in condusioD, you will attest the truth of all I have advanced, 
there is no doubt but many will be desirous of improving tlieir acquaintance with me ; and that I 
may not be thought too difficult, I will tell you, in short, how I wish do he received. You must 
know I equally hate lazy idleness and huiry. I would everywhere he welcomed at a tolerably 
early hour witli decent good-humoiu" and gratitude, not with tedious yawning or immediate stop to 
all pleasantness of look or discourse. I must he attended in the great halls peculiarly appropriated 
to me with respect; but I do not insist upon finery: propriety of appearance, and perfect neatness 
is all I require. I must at dinner be treated witli a temperate, but cheei-ful social meal; both the 
neighbours and the poor should be the better for me. Some time I must have tete-a-tt!te with my 
kind entertainers, and the rest of my visit should be spent in pleasant walks and auings among 
sets of agreeable people, in such discourse as I shall naturally dictate, or in reading some few se- 
lected out of those numberless books that are dedicated to me and go by my name. Would men 
but receive my visits kindly, and Ust«n to what I could tell them — let me say it without vanity — how 
charming a companion should I he! To every one could I talk on the subjects most interesting and 
most pleasing. With the great and ambitious I would discourse of honours and advancement. To 
the rich I would tell of inexhaustible treasures, and the sure method to attain them. The beauty 
should learn of me how to preserve an everlasting bloom. To tlie afflicted I would administer com- 
fort, and relaxation to the busy". Might this not have been written for the present age, when the 
great question of the keeping of the Sunday occupies every benevolent mind that wishes labouring 
mankind to be brought into a better condition by giving itself over to rest and composure one day 
in the week? 

In all these religious papers Samuel Johnson endeavoured to become the restorer of what was 
seriously endangered by the Scepticism of the Free- Thinkers, the Faith as the holiest good of Man- 
kind, Tliat he, the greatest autfiority in spiritual tilings during more than 30 years, did an im- 
mense deal of good by those Essays, we may fairly guess. „If England, says Cariyle, has escaped 
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by haughtiness of mien and vehemence of language. „If she takes the air, she is ofifended with the 
heat or cold, the glare of the sun, or the gloom of the clouds ; if she makes a visit, the room in 
which she is to he received, is too light, or too dark, or furnished with something which she cannot 
see without aversion. Her tea is never of the right sort; the figures on the China give her disgust. 
Where there are children, she hates the gabble of brats; where there are none, she cannot bear a 
place without some cheerfulness and rattle. Of milliners and mantua-makera she is tlie proverbial 
tonnent. She compels them to alter their work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after fashion ; 
then changes her mind, and likes it better as it was at first ; then will have a small improvement. 
Thus she proceeds till no profit can recompense the vexation ; they at last leave the clothes at her 
house, and refuse to seiTe her. Such is the consequence of peevishness ; it can be bonie only when 
it is despised". No. 84 of the Adventurer is likewise a fine specimen both of Johnson's great talent 
of obsciTation and playful humour. In tlds Essay he describes his journey into the country 
made in a stage-coach with five or six companions, all coming from London. Every one of the 
passengers tries to impose a false appearance upon the rest by assuming a character which he has 
not. One of the gentlemen present talks about his intimacies with lords and dukes; another has 
sold out the day before. 50,000 pounds in order to purchase stocks; a third claims to be the friend 
of the Chief Justice; whilst the fourth, a lady, talks about the inconvenience of travelling for her 
who never sat at home without a great number of seiTants to attend her. At last the journey is 
at an end ; and time and chance that strip off all disguises, have discovered that the intimate of 
lords is a nobleman's butler; that tie man, who deals so largely in the funds, is the clerk of a 
broker; that the lady who struggled so much for distinction, keeps a cook-shop behind the Ex- 
change; while the young man who was so happy in the fi'iendsliip of the Lord Chief Justice, is 
found to transcribe for bread in a gan-et of the Temple. „What a folly, exclaims our autlior, to 
practise a fraud, which has been ah*eady pra<:tised too often to succeed, and by the success of wldch 
no advantage can have been obtained But, he goes on, let none think this folly confined to a stage 
coach. Evei-y man in the jouraey of life takes the same advantage of the ignorance of his fellow- 
travellers, disguises himself in counterfeited merit, hears those praises with complacency which his 
conscience reproaches him for accepting. Evei^ man deceives himself, while he thinks he is de- 
ceiving others, and forgets that the time is at hand when every illusion shall cease, when fictitious 
excellence shall be torn away, and all must be shown to all in thek real estate". 

In all these Essays Johnson's design is always the same. With a stem plulosophy which, 
however, does not want, now and then, a touch of satirical humour, he attacks human follies and 
human weaknesses and inculcates upon his countrymen the highest lessons of wisdom and morals. 
If Johnson's Essays on human imperfections betray a strong judgment and an intimate acquaintance 
with man's natui'e, the Essays on the manners of his pai1;icular age likewise display an exact know- 
ledge and a keen obseiTation of the world. Yet here we must say, that Johnson's papers want 
that variety of life which made the Tatler and Spectator so chaiming books to the English and 
gave the „Lettres persanes" of Montesquieu their immense populaiity among the French. Johnson 
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certainly was not ignorant of the world, and well knew men and manners, pailiculai'ly witliin the 
precincts of London life. He had been, as Boswell relates, running about the world more than almost 
anybody, before he wrote his Ramblers. We must, however, consider that Johnson was in that 
respect, to great disadvantage when compared with the great Essayists in the days of Queen Anne. 
"While the latter received the most interesting and varied contributions from the wits in town and 
the gentlemen in the country, Johnson scarcely had any assistance from his contemporaries. Besides, 
we must not forget that nearly all that was to be said about the manners of his time, was exhausted 
by the Spectator, the Tatler and the Guardian. Since the days of Addison society had, upon the 
whole, not changed much. The novels of Fielding and Richardson and the pictures of Hogarth 
show the same profligacy of the higher classes of society that had prevailed under Queen Anne 
and Greorge I. Adultei*y and debauchei-y were still predominant customs among the English aristo- 
cracy. Only the middle classes of society had continued sticking to the traditions of Puritan morals. 
The surface of life with its vices, habits, follies and amusements had almost remained the same. 
What then was left to Johnson but mere stubble-fields where only an original tliinker and a deep- 
peneti'ating mind might now and then be rewarded with a sheaf! There is no doubt that he would 
at once have gained the benevolence of the English people, had he been studious of novelty or 
surprise and stooped „to supply his readers with the fashions of Paris or the intrigues of Madrid". 
Amusing gossip cei*tainly was not Johnson's element. He prefeiTed to instruct by strong reasoning 
when othera were bent to charm by idle sports of imagination or to stimulate sensual curiosity by 
lascivious pictures. That Johnson's Essays, though he did not make concessions to the curiosity 
of the public, became, in the courae of time, so immensely populai', is all the more credible to his 
powerful genius. But even in those rather uniform and scarce descriptions of manners Johnson 
never ceases to be the original thinker who always strikes the reader with the accuracy of his 
judgment and the loftiness of his style. The limits of this composition do not peimit us to enter 
more fully into all those papers, in which he treats of the peculiarities of the manners and habits, 
foibles and vices of Ids counti*ymen. Thus much we may say, that of whatever subject he talks, 
be it of marriage or house-keeping, of Education or Learned Societies, of countiy life or London 
life with its fashionable vices, its card-tables, routs, dmms, concerts and prostitutes, of imprisonment 
of debtors or hai'sh treatment of servants, his remarks are always profound and just and are indi- 
cative of as much richness of imagination as accurate description of real life. Let us pick out one 
of those subjects, upon which our author dwells witli a ceii;ain predilection and which, since the 
times of Milton and Locke, had become one of great importance among the EngUsii, we mean to 
say that of Education. The remarks of Johnson in that respect are as sound as may be expected 
from a man who had been a schoolmaster in his younger years and continued a teacher of his nation 
throughout his life. Like Addison he thought a good education the greatest blessing of mankind, 
as putting alone the seeds of virtue into the heai-ts of men, and making them strong to resist tempta- 
tion. Unfortunately the education of the youth, in Johnson's time, was frequently neglected and 
misled, particularly among the higher classes. This Johnson strove with all his energy to reform. 
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No. 132 of the Rambler sketches a lively picture of a young nobleman, who, misguided by the 
fondness of a foolish mother, becomes a victim to her perverse educational principles. In consi- 
deration of the rank and fortune of her son which, in her opinion, renders all knowledge supei'fluous 
that tends to promote the cultivation of intellect and character, the lady, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrations of the private tutor, takes tlie boy with her to London to give a finish to his social 
attainments. There he is plunged into tlie amusements and dangers of high life, becomes acquainted 
with cards and company, shows his wit and learning, of which his mother has a higher opiniou 
than his governor, and speedily gets rid of his former inistic diffidence so little compatible with a 
well-bred gentleman. Thus he becomes exactly what his mother wishes him to be, a downright 
fop, who passes evei-y morning in dress, every afternoon in visits, and every night in some select 
assembly where he dedicates his good services to the pleasure of the ladies. What will be now tlie 
final result of so peiTerse an education? A poor naiTow-minded creature that lies as a burden on 
his bretliren instead of becoming a useful member of society! He, who, at twelve, was completely 
skilled in all the niceties of dress, could enumerate all the variety of French silk, and obseiTe every 
deviation from the reigning mode, has no notion of any profession whatever, because he has never 
employed his tlioughts upon a serious subject! Trained up to courtship and flattery, he is barred 
from the converaation of serious men who, when he intrudes himself on Uieir company, either treat 
him with contempt or look upon him with compassion. — There are notiyfew Essays in which 
Johnson holds up to his countr^inen the importance of a well-conducted education. The picture of 
the Beau in No. 109, drawn with no less truth and force, shows what pernicious effects result from 
errors in male education where cultivation of the mind does not go hand in hand with the refine- 
ment of manners and tlie exterior knowledge of the world. Of much the same pui-poii are No. 74 
and No. 82. Precocity of mind, particularly when promoted by artificial training, was not less odious 
to him than forwardness in manners. He hated, as he observed one day to Dr. Burney, by-roads 
in education. ^Endeavouring, he said, to make children prematurely wise, is useless labour. Suppose 
they have more knowledge at five or six years old than other children, what use can be made of 
it? It will be lost before it is wanted, and the waste of so much time and labour of the teacher 
ca,n never be repaid". No. Ill, which bears as a motto the Sophoclean words: Disaster always waits 
on early wit, shows how unfortunate a young man may be made by too much eagerness in edu- 
cation". Long experience, the author tells us, has taught us that late springs produce the greatest 
plenty and that the blossoms which lie concealed till the year is advanced, and the sun is high, 
escape those chilling l)lasts and nocturnal frosts which are often fatal to early luxuriance, destroy 
the feeble principles of vegetable life and beat down the flowers unopened to the gi'ound. Youth 
is like spring, the thne of cntei-prise and hope. — Even those who are less inclined to form general 
conclusions, from instances which by their owti nature, must be rai-e, have yet been inclined to 
prognosticate no suitable progress from the first sallies of rapid wits; but have observed that after 
a short eflbrt they cither loiter or faint, and suffer themselves to be surpassed by the even and re- 
gular perseverance of slower undei^standing". 
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Jolinson's opinions about fenmle education, the great question which, up to the present Jay, heats 
the minds both of parents and pedagogues, likewise desei-ve mentioning. Tbongli he counted a 
great many ladies of literary distinction — for instance Lady Montagu — among his most enthu- 
siastic admirei's, he was no friend of too much female study which might impair the duties of 
housewifery. „If women, he says in No. 84, would hut know tlieir duty and their interest, they 
would be cai'eful to acquaint themselves with family affaira, and many a penny might be saved; 
for while the mistress of the house is scribbling and reading, servants are junketing and linen is 
wearing out. This is the consequence of female study; girls grow too wise to be advised and to 
stubborn to be commanded," In Mass Fkvia (the same Number) he represents, with his usual vi- 
gorous imagination, a forward flirt, who having, by way of fashionable education, filled her head 
with idle notions about the world, and not being accustomed to serious employment, thinks her- 
self so wise and the common mles of decent hehaviour so antiquated that she disregards all defe- 
rence that is due to senior people. Most of the vices and follies in female breeding, according to 
Johnson, arise when the mind is found empty and unoccupied. „To he idle, he soys in No. 85, is 
to be vicious. I have always admired the wisdom of those by whom our female education was in- 
stituted for having contrived that every woman of whatever condition should be taught some arts 
of manufacture, by which the vacuities of recluse and domestic leisure may he filled up. These 
arts are more necessary as the weakness of their sex and the general system of life debaj' ladles 
from many employments, which, by diversifying the circumstances of men, preserve them from 
being cankered by the rust of their own thoughts. I know not how much of the virtue and hap- 
piness of the world may be the consequence of this judicious regulation. For my part, whenever 
chance brings within my observation a knot of misses busy nt their needles, I consider myself 
as in the school of virtue, and tliough I have no extraoi-dinary skill in plain work or embroi- 
dery, look upon their operations with as much satisfaction as tlieir governess, because I regard 
them as providing a security against the most dangerous ensnarers of the soul, by enabling them- 
selves to exclude idleness from their solitary moments, with idleness her attendant train of passions, 
fancies and chimeras, fears, sorrows and desires. Ovid and Cervantes will inform tliem that love 
has no power but over those whom he catclies unemployed; and Hector, in tlie Iliad, when he 
sees Andromache overwhelmed with teixore, sends her for consolation to the loom and distaff". 
Yet with all his antipathy against blue-stockings, the autlior most earnestly warns parents not to 
fell into the other exti-eme, in his „Imaginai7 Housewife" (Idler No. 13). There a coiTespondent 
of the Idlei' complains to him of his wife who commits the folly to employ her girb all the day 
long in useless needlework and to neglect every other pai-t of their education, „'\Vhat is the use, 
he exchiims, of making my daughters knit gartei-s'and braid shoes, embroider covers for side-saddles 
and work curtains vrith gold, when they are unable to read a chapter in the Bible or to distin- 
guish between a Protestant and a Papist?" The poor correspondents complaint and reasoning cer- 
tainly are those of the author himself. Mental and bodily occupations must, in his opinion, be ba- 
lanced even in females, if an harmonious trauiing shall be attained. Being a good housewife does 
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not exclude a rational culture of tlie minJ. Here Jolmson touches a weak point in English Edu- 
cation which still wants a good deal of reformation, though things have improved in that respect 
since tliose papers were wjitten. After all, we may well say that among the sensible customs and 
traditional opinions that help to-day to the well-heiuj:: of an English home, there are generally 
some that may be traced back to the time when Samuel Johnson's Essays possessed a living power 
over a great many of English readers. 

As to tlie rest of the Ramlers and Idlers, containing for the most part critical remarks on 
ancient and modem poeti-y, we shall not say much, as w^e intend setting forth Johnson's genius 
in that respect in his greatest critical work „The Lives of the Poets*'. This is not to say, that 
the Essays refeiring to those subjects show an abated vigour or lessened penetration on the side 
of the author. On the contrary, one cannot read, without admiring his critical power, the papers 
dedicated to Virgil's pastoral poetiy or the comedies of Aristophanes ; though we must admit that 
he sometimes falls into eccentric whims, for instance, in telling us that the accent in blank verse 
ought properly to rest upon evei-y second syllable throughout the whole line. Here we recognize 
the tme disciple of Pope, „the prince of rh^me and grand poet of reason", whose Essay on Man, 
certainly a model as regards versification, led Johnson to pay too much attention to sounds and 
syllables. In imitation of Addison, Johnson had excluded politics from his moral papei*s. The po- 
litical Essays he has left, were, for the most part, published in the „Literary Magazine", a perio- 
dical paper which came out in 1756 under the auspices of a cei-tain Newbery. They are in the 
number of about six, all of them written with the usual dignity of language and quickness of appre- 
hension. We mention among those „The Observations on the Present State of AflFairs", ,,Remark8 
on tlie MiHtia Bill", „An Introduction to the Political State of Great Britain*'. In all these Essays 
Johnson proves to be a stanch adherent to Toi^sm, to whom Whiggism was „the negation of all 
principles, the politics of stockjobbers, the religion of infidels". Carlyle views him as the preserver 
and transmitter of whatever was genuine in tlie spirit of Torysm. Indeed, a Toryman in the bad 
party sense of the word Johnson was not He was a friend to the rights of the nation, while he 
most positively asserted the legal and salutary prerogatives of the crown. 

Among the miscellaneous Essays scattered through his works we paiiicularly point out as 
worth reading his paper on „Soame Jenyns' Free Inquii^ into the Nature and Origin of Evil", a 
critical Essay which is styled even by Macaulay „a mastei-piece both of I'easoning and of satirical 
pleasantry". In this Inquiry, Jenyns, a gentleman of fine talents, but no match for the solution of 
such an impoi-tant question which was infinitely above his force, had endeavoured to explain the 
Origin of Evil, which had been treated already before him by far superior men, such as Milton, 
Leibnitz, Pope, who, each in his peculiar way, had tried „to vindicate tlie ways of God to men". 
Witi a biiQiant wit and singular penetration, worthy of a Lessing, Johnson crushes the poor au- 
thor in proving, that with all his pure and elegant style, he is fai' from promoting or resolving the 
great question, that he has boiTOwed most of his ideas from Pope's Essay on Man, particularly those 
of the Second Letter On the Evil of Imperfection, that he attacks difficulties with very dispropoilionate 
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abilities, that he cuts the Gordian knot with vei7 hlunt inBtrnments. The summaiy of his criticism 
is given in the following words: „I do not mean to reproach this author for not knowing what is 
equally hidden from learning and from ignorance. The shame is to impose words for ideas upon 
ourselves or others; to imagine that we are going forward when we are only turning round; to 
think that there is any difiference between him that gives no reason, and him that gives a reason, 
which by his own confession cannot he conceived. To object is always easy, and it has been well 
observed by a late writer that the hand which cannot build a hovel, may demolish a temple". 
Jenyns, the author, never forgave Johnson this smart critic. After he had suppressed his rancour 
during Johnson*s life, he gave vent to it after his death in an illiberal mock-epitaph. Boswell re- 
venged his great Mend by another epitaph not inferior to that of his adversary in sarcasm and 
strong expressions. 

Having thus, through the moral papers, political and miscellaneous Essays of Samuel Johnson, 
endeavoured to set forth the uncommon genius of a man superior to almost all his contemporaiies 
both by his intellectual and imaginative powers which he exhibits as a moralist, a critic and a politician, 
let us now speak about his latest and most popular, because most readible book, his „Lives of the 
Poets". To meet the objection that Lives, being no Essays properly called, ought to be excluded 
from our dissertation which has to speak about Johnson the Essayist, we unhesitatingly declare that 
each of Johnson's Lives forms by itself an Essay in that sense of the word in which it is used by 
Macaulay in his biographical Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. Johnson's „Lives of the 
Poets" are no biographies in a modern sense. They fonn a body of Tracts, in which not so much 
the biographical as the critical element prevails. In all of them we find the true characteristic of an 
Essay, which is conciseness of expression united with fulness of thought so as to afford both delightful 
and profitable reading. — The ,Jjives of the English Poets", as we have already stated, appeared 
in 1787, when Johnson was 70 years old, and represent the clearness of his critical power and the 
natural force of his style in later life. We learn from Boswell that he originally intended to write 
only short prefaces to the works of each of the eminent English poets published at that time by 
several London booksellers. But when he commenced to write, the subject swelled under liis hands 
into a stately work of three large volumes, containing not only a collection of mere biographies, 
but of the finest critics the world has ever seen. When he was asked to name a price for his 
work, he fixed it at 200 pouTids ; the publishers gave him a hundred pounds more, which was cer- 
tainly not much considering the value of the work. The merit of the „Lives of the Poets" is in- 
deed of the highest kind; for hei-e Johnson shows himself to be both an original thinker and an 
unrivalled master of the literary histoid of England. We have already quoted the opinion of Lord 
Byron who declared it „the finest critical work extant**. Also Sir Walter Scott, certainly one who 
could best appreciate a literary work, said that it displayed qualifications which had seldom been 
concentrated to the same degree in any literary undertaking; even Lord Macaulay, in every other 
re«pect a fierce opponent to Johnson's critical powers, pronounces „the narrative as entertaining as 

any fairy tale, while the remarks on human nature are eminently shrewd and profound". A work 
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of sucli excellent qualities could not but fiU the litej*ary world with just admiration and still add 
to the author's fame as a biogi*apher and critic But, as it is always the case in literary things 
where much depends upon taste and personal feelings, there were some passages in it which did not 
universally satisfy, and which could not but oflfend those persons whose political and literary opi- 
niors had always been opposed to those of the critic. The chai*ges the latter brought against the 
biographer, of having sometimes unfairly dealt out his strokes of criticism, are, as we shall see 
later, not void of foundation. But happily, these drawbacks do not diminish the value of the 
book. They are, as it were, the spots in the sun, the opaque part of a luminous performance. 
The work, taken as it is, will always rank among the finest productions of critical sagacity and 
remain a chief source of information as regards literary things. It is not only at home that the 
„Lives" are rated as a standard book; also abroad, wherever English literature is knovm, John- 
son's work is highly appreciated, as it is proved, for instance, by its having been translated into 
the French and German languages. This work now remains to be considered. But, thinking it 
impossible, considering the narrow limits of this Essay, to give an exact account of the whole 
book, or to attempt an analysis of the merits of each of the Poets, we must content ourselves 
to make a few observations upon the most distinguished of them, examining at the same time the 
charges of partial misrepresentation and eiToneous criticism brought foiih from various quarters 
against the author with respect to several of the poets whose lives and poetical characters he has 
delineated. 

The work contains in all 52 biographies of all the remarkable poets from the time of the 
Commonwealth up to the reign of George III, beginning with Cowley, bom in 1618, and ending 
in Lord Lyttleton, who died in 1773, eight years before Johnson's work came out. Among the 
brilliant names which that long series comprises, those of Milton, Swift, Pope, Addison stand fore- 
most Among those, no doubt, none is so famous and so much entitled to immortality as that of 
John Milton, the author of Paradise Lost, the greatest epic poem which the world has seen since 
Homer's Iliad. On this poet we shall dwell a little longer, not because he is the greatest of the 
above named, but because he is that one whom Johnson is suspected of having ti*eated above all 
with a spirit of malignancy in depreciating his peraonal character and underrating his poetical powers. 
Indeed, soon after the appearance of the „Lives'^, the admirers of Milton^ -Specially the stanch ad- 
herents of Whiggism, had raised their voices to accuse Johnson of/thjustice to the man and the 
poet They paiticularly attacked the manner in which he had represented the conduct of Milton 
during the great Bevolution and the time of the Commonwealth. The attacks which Johnson has 
suffered in that respect, did not proceed from his contemporades alone ; they found a vigorous echo 
in more recent writers, such as Thomas De Quincey and Lord lil^caulay, who, as the most enthusiastic of 
all the admirers of the Miltonian Muse and Miltonian Spiii't, endeavours, in his weU-known Essays 
on Milton and on Boswell's Life of Johnson, to reestablisih the reputation of that great man, while 
he most fiercely retaliates upon the critic by putting a ridicule upon him. What is the truth in the 
matter? Has Johnson really made himself a dishonest 'man in relation to Milton? Has he really, 
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on malicious purpose, depreciated the genius of a poet, whose name will be mentioned with reve- 
rential awe as long as an English Literature will exist? In one of the Idlers the following passage 
may be read : „He that writes the life of another is either his friend or his enemy, and wishes either 
to exalt his praise or aggravate his infamy; many temptations to falsehood will occur in the dis- 
guise of passions, too specious to fear much resistance. Love of virtue will animate panegyric, and 
hatred of wickedness imbitter censure". By these words Johnson seems to show how difficult it is 
to the historian or the biographer, to judge a man's character or abilities by his real worth, not to 
darken the picture to be drawn by party spirit and personal antipathy. These dangers that lie in 
the way of a biographer, Johnson has not avoided. He was avowedly no friend to Milton the po- 
litician and statesman, nor could he be. As a stanch Highchurch man and Tory he could not but 
condemn the principles which he thought peraicious to the constitution in Church and State. To 
him John Milton was not the defender of liberty, but the apologist of king's murder, the accom- 
plice of Oliver Cromwell, the usurper and enslaver of his counti^. This] opinion about Milton 
has nothing extraordinary about it. It has been shared by many people before and after Johnson. 
For there were always Tories who abhorred republican principles. But Johnson went, in our opinion, 
too £u% While he had some reason to attack Milton's political principles, he might have left his 
moral conduct unstained. Here, we must say, party spirit and personal repugnance led him to acri- 
monious censure and wai*ping prejudices, which cannot stand the test of impaitial judgment. What 
opinion he had about the man's political principles, we learn from the following passage : „His po* 
litical notions", he says, „were those of an aciimonious and surly republican, for which it is not known 
that he gave any better reason than that a popular government was the most frugal. His republi- 
canism was, 1 am a&aid, founded in an envious hatred of greatness and a sullen desire of inde- 
pendence. He hated monarchs in the state, and prelates in the church; for he hated all whom he 
was required to obey". In another passage he talks, with some degree of sarcastic humour, of Milton 
having „vapoured away his patriotism in a private boarding-school" after his return from Italy, 
which he calls „an instance of great promises and small performance", forgetting that Milton 
gave no promise at all. On another occasion, he charges him with having abandoned the Presby- 
terian party by motives of interest; and when talking of his position as Latin Secretary under the 
Protector, he styles him the servile flatterer of a tyrant „of whom it was evident that he could do 
nothing lawful". From all these and some more passages we must confess that Johnson, blinded 
with political partiality, has not rendered the features of the man so faithfully as might have been 
expected from otherwise so impartial a judge of moral characters. But of the charge of malignity 
we must free him. What he thought about Milton as a man he thought bona fide, without any 
malevolent intention. And in his opinions he certainly stood not alone. While we thus think that 
there is no reason of styling Johnson a dishonest man with regard to Milton the man, we must 
admit that to Milton the poet he has done as ample justice as could be done by one who was to 
a certain degree biassed by the prejudices of eighteenth-centui^ criticism. His observations on Para- 
dise Lost are a wonderful specimen of independent judgment and congenial appreciation and do 
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certainly not deserve the hai-ah critjc that Macaulay passes upon them. Here, no doubt, the brilliant 
historian falls into the same faults with which we had to reproach the author of the „Lives". Eager 
to r Airn his hero with all that is splendid and praiseworthy, he becomes as partial as Johnson 
hLiiself^ nay even more partial; for while the latter willingly recognizes the good sides in Milton, 
the former wilfully shuts his eyes to failings and defects without which no man will ever be found. 
While we must bestow tlie highest praise on the criticism of Paradise Lost, we cannot concur with 
Johnson in his remarks on „Lycidas". We are told, that the diction of that poem is harsh, its 
rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing. „It is not to be considered as the effusion of real 
passions ; for passion runs not after remote allusions and obscure opinions. Passion plucks no berries 
from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and ACndos, nor tells of rough satyrs and fauns 
with cloven heel. Where there is leisure for fiction, tliere is little grief". Here, we must own, the 
critic commits an unpaivionable blunder. He condemns a poem which is the diarm of every modem 
reader because it is filled witJi „tiifltng fictions which cannot convince ns of the poet's deep sorrow 
for the death of his friend! What beautiful musical and pictorial effects those lines have, he does 
not see. To him it is a sham pastoral, insincere and irreverend, not that elegant and tender piece 
of poetry which we aU admire! Contempt for sham and affectation is a most honest principle in 
life. But in poetry, particularly in Ijiics, the case is quite another. Here conscious affectation may 
become productive of tlie highest poetical beauties. As to the other poems of John Milton, we 
must acknowledge that his critic has done him ample justice. II Penseroso and L'AUegro are praised 
very highly. „Paradi86 Begiuned", though rated as inferior to its gieat twin-brothev, is styled „a 
poem written with great effusions of fancy and exalted precepts of wisdom, in many pai-ts elegant 
and everywhere instructive". Ifis Sonnets he justly thinks rather poor. ^Uilton, he says, never 
learned the art of doing little things with grace; he was a Lion that had no skill in dandling the 
Kid"' Boswell has preserved a very nice saying of his gi'eat friend, much to the same effect. A 
certain Miss Uore had expressed a wonder that the poet who had written „Pai-adi8e Lost", should 
write such poor Sonnets. Johnson said: „MiltoD, Madam, was a genius that could cut a colossus 
from a rock, but could not carve heads upon cheiry stones". 

Here we must leave the Live of Milton, to say a few words about the rest of Johnson's „Lives" 
of which that of Pope deserves the most attention. That it was written „con amore", as Boswell 
remarks, is not wonderful Since the days of his youth Johnson had looked up to Pope as a dis- 
ciple does to his master. His early poems had been composed in imitation of Pope's style aud were 
certainly the best productions of that poet's school. When Johnson spoke of him to his friends, it 
was always in encomiastic teims. Boswell remembers once to have heard him say: „Sii', a thousand 
years may elapse before there shall appear another man with a power of versification equal to that 
of Pope". The same enthusiastic strain we find in his „LiTe". The deficiencies of the man's cha- 
racter, indeed, are not varnished or palliated. But the more unrestrained are the praises the critic 
bestows upon the poet. ,,The Bape of the Lock" is justly styled by him „the most exquisite example 
of ludicrous poetry; bis trMislation of the Iliad — to modem readers only a litei-ai? cmiosity — 
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„a performance which no age or nation can pretend to equal". His ^Essay on Criticism", a rather 
poor imitation of Boileau's „Art Poetique", is likewise spoken of in the ll^^uost terms. The same 
high opinion he has about the „Dunciad". The „Essay on Man" ranks rather low in his estimation. 
He does not think the subject proper for poeti7. „Pope, he says, to whom metaphysical morality 
was a new study, was proud of his acquisitions, and supposing himself master of great secrets, was 
in haste to teach what he had not learned. This Essay affords an egi'eg^ous instance of the pre- 
dominance of genius, the dazzling splendour of imagery, and the seductive powers of eloquence. 
Never was penui*y of knowledge, and vulgarity of sentiment so happily disguised". Notwithstanding 
the numerous defects the critic discovers in that remarkable performance, Pope is in his eyes the 
greatest poet that ever lived. That, with his exact versification, his correct language and sprightly 
wit, he had very naiTow and mechanical notions about poetry, Samuel Johnson does not see. With 
all his independence of judgment he was, as we have already pointed out, too much fettered with 
the rules of Queen Anne*s critics as not to mistake sometimes false classicism for the true essence 
of poeti-y. The highest encomium he pays to Pope's Muse at the end of his Essay : „After all, he 
says, it is surely superfluous to answer the question that has once been asked. Whether Pope was 
a poet, otherwise than by asking in retuni. If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found? 
To circumsciibe poetry by a definition will only show the narrowness of the definer, though a de- 
finition which shall exclude Pope will not easily be made. Let us look upon the present time, 
and back upon the past; let us inquire to whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of 
poetry; let their productions be examined, and their claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope will 
be no more disputed". And yet, they have been very often disputed, not only in the last but in 
the present century. Notwithstanding the entlmsiastic praise of Lord Byron who calls Pope „the 
greatest moral poet of all times, of all climes, of all feelings, and of all stages of existence" ; and 
the unfeigned eulogy of John Buskin, who, in one of his Oxford lectures, styles him „the most 
perfect representative of the true English mind since Chaucer"', the universal suffrage of the English 
people has now dethroned the idol which Johnson helped to elevate. It is now a common thing 
to hear the author of the Dunciad ridiculed and declared to be no poet at all. Thus the exag- 
gerated praise of his genius has been succeeded by a one-sided contempt Hettner, in his History of 
the English Literature, seems to hit it rigiit in applying to that poet the well-known word „da88 
sein Genre zwai* klein, er aber in diesem Gem*e gross sei". 

The ,Jjive of Addison" is sketched out with no less genial power and shows on every page- 
a profound thinker and a fair judge. The moral accomplishments of Addison, his integrity and ins 
corruptibility, his ingenuousness and modesty, his constancy to his principles and his other viitue, 
are highly praised by the critic. Wliile he accumulates unlimited praise upon his moral character 
Johnson most willingly acknowledges his poetical and critical merits. That he calls his tragedy of 
„Cato" rather a poem in dialogue than a drama, rather a succession of just sentiments in elegant 
language than a representation of natural affections, no student of English Literature will think 
unjust. But it is not on his poetical works that the reputation of Addison is founded. His strength 
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lies on iJie side of moral and satu-ical Essay-writing. What wonderful production his Spectator 
was, we have already stated. „A8 a describer of life and manners", the critic concludes, „he must 
be allowed to stand perhaps the first of the fii'st rank. He copies life with so much fidelity that 
he can be hardly said to invent ; yet his exhibitions have an air so much original, that it is difficult 
to suppose them not merely the product of imagination. What he attempted, he performed; he is 
never feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ; he is never rapid, and he never stagnates. Who- 
ever wishes to attain an English style, familiar, but not coai'se, and elegant, but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison*'. 

In the „Life of Di^den" Johnson, as the true follower of French Classicism, tells us, that 
„before that poet*s time there was no poetical diction; that from his time English poetry has had 
no tendency to relapse to its former savageness". Here the reader feels obliged to ask : Has there 
not been a Shakespeare, a Ben Jonson, a Milton before Dryden lived? Could the calculating coiTect- 
ness and smooth versification of John Dryden, his happy combination of words and elegance of 
diction ever supply the sweetness of the Swan of Avon or the grandeur of the blind Republican? 
Yet, how strange! The same man who most willingly subscribes to the rules of the classic school 
to which poetiy was a matter of arbitrary regulation, is not seldom instinctively prompted to the 
stateliness and sublimity of the old poets. What the orthodoxy of art forbids Johnson to acknow- 
ledge, nature incites him to feeL The critic of Milton and the Preface to Shakespeare are a striking 
proof of this. 

The „Live of Congi-eve" is equally written with great elegance of diction, that of Savage with 
an uncommon depth of moral reflection. The latter had been published already thirty-seven years 
before and was afterwards inserted in the „Lives" without any abridgment. The „Live of Swift" 
fills a space rather dispropoiiionate to his merits when compared to that of Savage. Boswell tells 
ns on more than one occasion, that Johnson had early conceived a strong prejudice against the 
person and writings of the Dean of St. Patrick, and Murphy, in his Essay on the Life and writings 
of Johnson, remarks, that when he was writing his life, his friends trembled for him. That Johnson 
has treated him with much moderation, we cannot but verify. To give an exact analysis of Swift's 
character is a task ceitainly not easy. There was a strange assemblage of opposite qualities in his 
truly Mephistophelic nature. Ambition, malignity, self-love, unsparing sarcasm, utter contempt for 
men of whose bad sides he had a wonderful knowledge, delight in flattei-y, tyi'annic peevishness 
and a strong disposition to calumny ; aU this goes hand in hand with strict love of truth, fidelity in 
friendship, sincei-e patriotism and zeal for religion, profound sentiment of justice and a most cha- 
ritable mind. His writings are wonderfully reflected by his character. Original, powerful, but without 
grace and delicacy, he was tlie master of wild invectives and unrelenting irony launched forth with 
an irresistible energy. Of this remarkable man Johnson has, in our opinion, given a fair and accu- 
rate delineation. As to his writings, we wish he might have dwelled a little longer on his chief 
production „Gulliver's Travels" which he despatches with a few words. Of the Dean's „Tale of 
a Tub", wliich he wrongly ranks highest of all his works, he says, that „it exhibits a vehemence 
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and rapidity of mind, a copiousness of images and vivacity of diction such as the author aftei*wai'ds 
never possessed or never exerted". 

Of the minor Poets whose Lives were written by Johnson, we only mention Cowley and Gray; 
the former, because he is the head of the so-called metaphysical poets of whom Johnson gives a 
very famous chai*acteristic, the latter because he has been treated by the critic in a way that does 
little honour to his reputation. Thomas Gray is well known to the student of English Literature as 
an excellent lyrical poet who, if he had written nothing but his „Elegy in a country churchyard" 
would be entitled to immortal fame. Johnson, according to Boswell, used to attack Gray, whom 
he called a dull fellow and a mechanical poet, though it is hard to explain, for what reason. This 
unfavom'able bias he has transferred to the few pages he dedicates to that poet's life. Listead of 
praising what is praisewortly and acknowledging, with the rest of Gray's contemporaries, the me- 
lodious flow of language, the beautiful assemblage of thoughts and images, and above all the deep 
lyrical sentiment exhibited in most of his poems, Johnson upbraids him with using wrong epithets and 
giving to adjectives the termination of participles. There is one passage particularly which Johnson 
has often been reproached with. When talking about Gray's „Prospect of Eton College", he ridi- 
cules the apostrophe in which the poet supplicates Father Thames to teU him who drives the hoop 
or tosses the balL ,,Father Thames", the critic says, „has no better means of knowing than him- 
self'. There we hear again the judge of Miltonian lyricism, that condemns Gray's Ode for the very 
reason which led him to despise Milton's Lycidas. That Johnson was no friend to Gray's Muse, we 
can easily explain. Gray attempted to expunge classicism. In his Odes and Elegies we are struck 
with the first vague accords of natural poetry, which, some thirty years later, was to supersede the 
monotonous versification of false coirectness. ,,6ray is dull in a new way", said Johnson one day. 
Fi'om his point of view he might be right 

To say something about the rest of the minor „Poets", such as Thomson, Young and Gay, the 
narrow compass of our Essay does not allow. Thus we take leave of a work which, with all its 
deficiencies and prepossessions, will for ever remain a wonderful specimen of ingenious criticism, to 
pass on to the last great performance in the Essay line, by which we shall conclude the long series 
of Johnson's Essays, that is to say his „Preface to Shakespeare". 

This Preface, preposed to Johnson's Edition of Shakespeare which was published in 1765, 
deservedly ranks among the most excellent of his writings. The intention of the author had been, 
not to lavish, like the foregoing panegyrists, unlimited and indiscriminate pi-aise on the merits of 
that importal poet, but to display alike his excellences and defects, his virtues and failings with the 
impartiality of a candid and weU-considering judge. The inti'oductory pages of the Essay ai*e 
an encomium in the grandest style. Shakespeare, he says, is above all modem and ancient drama- 
tists the poet of nature; the poet that holds up to his readers a faithful min*or of manners and of 
life. His characters are not modified by the customs of particular places, by the accidents of tran- 
sient fashions or temporary opinions: they are the genuine progeny of common humanity, such as 
the world will always supply and observation will always find. His persons act and speak by the 
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influence of the general passions and principles by which all minds are agitated and the whole system 
of life is continued in motion. Other poets make love the univereal agent upon the stage. To 
Shakespeare is was only one of many passions which might every one of them, as it was regu- 
lar or exorbitant, become a cause of happiness or calamity. Thus he peoples his dramas with 
characters of every shade and of every description. Yet perhaps no poet ever kept his personages 
more distant from each other. Wliile other dramatists can only gain attention by hyperbolical or 
aggravated characters, those of Shakespeare act and speak as the reader thinks that he should him- 
self have spoken or acted on the same occasion. In reading Shakespeare's plays one reads human 
sentiments in human language; from his scenes a hermit may estimate the transactions of the world 
and a confessor predict the progress of the passion. „As his pei-sonages act upon principles arising 
from genuine passion, very little modified by particular form, their pleasures and vexations are com- 
municable to all times and to all places. The accidental compositions of heterogeneous modes are 
dissolved by the chance which combines them; but the uniform simplicity of primitive qualities 
neither admits increase nor suffers decay. The sand heaped by one flood is scattered by another, 
but the rock always continues in its place. The stream of time, which is continually washing the 
dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes without injuiy by the adamant of Shakespeare". Having 
refuted such narrow-minded critics as Rymer, Dennis and Voltaire who censured the poet for mixing 
comic and tragic scenes, which, though it may be contrary to the rules of criticism, Johnson by 
no means thinks contradictory to nature, the latter passes on to the defects of Shakespeare, „suffi- 
dent, as he says, to obscure and ovei-whelm any other merit". The arguments which he now leads 
into the field against the greatest of all dramatic poets, are not free from pedantry and show tliat 
he has not yet quite shaken off the aesthetical fetters of the moralizing age. First he upbraids the 
poet with having sacrificed virtue to convenience, and forgotten that the duty of a poet is to make 
the world better. Then he blames him for having often formed his plots too loosely, so that in 
many of his plays the latter part is altogether neglected ; then he severely criticises his having so 
little regard to distinction of time or place that he gives to one age or nation the customs and 
opinions of another, at the expense not only of likelihood but of possibility. In comic scenes he 
thinks his jests commonly gross, his pleasantly licentious. In tragedies, he says, the effusions of 
passion are often chilled by dispropoiiionate pomp of diction and tiivial sentiments hidden under 
sonorous epithets. We cannot say that Johnson is always wrong in arguing thus. Nay, we have 
no doubt but some of his reasonings wiU be approved even by the admirers of the poet's genius. 
His eiToneous opinion about Shakespeare having written without any moral purpose will be justly 
dismissed with a pitying shnig of the shoulders by most of our readers; while they will readily 
acknowleclge that his „comic wit often degenerates into clinches and his serious swells into bom- 
l)a8t". It is strange to see that Johnson veiy soon leaves the track of hareh criticism to become 
again the poet's advocate. What he says about the three unities which Shakespeare was charged 
to have very often neglected, is most striking and reminds us of Lcssing's well-known literary struggle 
against established authorithy. Johnson, placing himself on the side of the poet, proves that his 
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playa have commonly, what Aristotle requires, a beginning, a midille and an end; that though he 
often disregards the unity of time and place, he has preserved the unity of action, whicli is tlie main 
requisite of a good drama. Here the ciitic, following the track of Drj'den, who, in his Preface to 
Troilus and Cressida, had already discussed the grounds of French criticism in tragedy, openly breaks 
with the dogmas of the classic school which pronounced the unities of time and place as even more 
essential to a just drama than the unity of action. „He that, without diminution of any other ex- 
cellence, shall preseiTe all the unities unbroken", the critic says in conclusion, „desei'Tes the hke 
applause with the architect who shall display all the orders of archit«ctm-e in a citadel, without 
any deduction from its strength; but the principal duty of a citadel is to exclude the enemy; and 
the greatest graces of a play are to copy nature, and instruct life". At last, directing himself against 
those who chai'ge the poet with having wanted learning, the critic tells them, that Shakespeare, 
with „his small Latin and still less Greek", was naturally learned; that he needed not the spec^ 
tades of books to read nature, that he looked inward and found it there. 

To sum up this Essay, we may fairly say that it inaugurates a new era in the criticism 
of the greatest of all dramatic poets. The foregoing interpreters of Shakespeare, such as Rowe, 
Pope and Warburton, had, indeed, all helped to fix attention on his merits. But, confining 
themselves to conjectural ciitic , they did not contribute much to a thorough understanding of the 
poet's genius. It was reserved to Johnson to biing about a change in the appreciation of him, „to 
whom, as Ben Jonson sings, all scenes of Europe homage owe". Feeling the genius of Shake- 
speare more than any of his contemporaries he wasted to make the world fully acquainted with it 
Hence his fine edition of Shakespeare and his still finer Preface. That in criticising the poet's de- 
ficiencies, he &dl8 sometdmes into petty cavils, nobody will deny. But everybody will likewise own, 
that by candidly confessing Uie imperfections of a poet who with all his defects and faults will 
tower high above all dramatists, he has done a better service to the world than those who kneel 
before him in blind admiration. 

Thus we have done with Samuel Johnson's Essays, the true exponents, we saw, of an un- 
conmionly splendid genius. But our remtu-ks on Johnson the Essayist would not be complete, if we 
did not put the finishing colomv, as it were, on the pictures we have sketched out on the preced- 
ing pages, in other terms, if we did not give our readers an exact idea of the peculiarities of his 
diction such as it is exhibited in the writings above discussed. 

The peculiar form of Johnson's written speech has been, from the beginning, judged in a most 
diSerent way. "While some of his critics have ^en into an exa^erated praise of his st^le, others 
have accustomed themselves to look down upon it with haughty contempt or sarcastic smile. Since 
the time of Macaulay it has become a fashion to follow the example of his assailants by parodying 
or ridiculing it.] We think it worth whUe to dwell at some length on the matter and to examine 
whether Johnson, in that respect, deserves tlie ridicule that is thrown upon him. 

Boswell tells us that Johnson one day observed to him that he hat formed his sti'le upon Sir 
■William Temple, the author of the Observations on the United Provinces, and upon Chamber's Proposal 
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for his Dictionary. This Boswell disputes, as, he says, there can be nothing more unlike than the 
simplicity of Temple and the richness of Johnson. As to the Anglo-Latin diction of his illustrious 
friend, he ascribes it to his imitating Sir Thomas^Browne, the celebrated author of the „Beligio 
Medici". I think, we shall not go astray in saying that Johnson's style, his Johnsone, a« it is 
sometimes ludicrously called, was the rea^ult of his intrinsic self, his peculiar mental constitution, 
his melancholic temper and strong perception. Long before he began his Rambler, Johnson's man- 
nerism became visible in his precedent writings; for instance in the Preface to his first literaiy 
work, a Translation of Lobo*s Voyage to Abyssinia, where we at once recognize Johnson's manner 
in the vein of thinking and framing of the sentences. Both were decidedly his own, not borrowed 
from others. This, however, does not exclude that he took an early shade of colour from the writers 
of the seventeenth century in whose study he delighted most, that he profited by William Temple 
as regards the structure of his periods, and by Thomas Browne as to his energy of expression. 

His own account of the matter is given in the concluding Number of the Rambler, where he 
says: jjWhatever shall be the final sentence of mankind, I have at least endeavoured to deserve 
their kindness. I have laboured to refine our language to grammatical purity, and to clear it from 
colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregular combinations. Something perhaps, I have added 
to the elegance of its construction, and something to the hannony of its cadence. When common 
words were less pleasing to the eai*, or less distinct in their signification, I have familiarized the 
terms of philosophy by applying them to popular ideas, but have rarely admitted any word not 
authorized by former writers; for I believe that whoever knows the English tongue in its present 
extent, will be able to express his thoughts without further help from other nations". These were 
y-the principles which guided Johnson in building up his style. But while he laboured to banish 
y colloquial barbarisms and to form elaborate phrases of stately march and harmonious cadence, he 
forgot the channing simplicity of language which graces the writings of Bacon, Bunyan and Addison. 
Thus his style became as artificial a production as had fonnerly been the Euphuism of Lyly or the 
Italianized language of Milton. Johnson used to say, that he had enriched the EngUsh language only with 
three foreign words. This may be true. But it is equally tnie, that, by the studied avoidance of 
common words, he necessarily fell upon Latin words formerly used only in philosophic treatises or 
theological controversies. That Johnson, however, was fully sensible of the mannerism of his style, 
., ,we learn from Boswell. One day, talking about the historian Robertson, Johnson said to him : „Sir, 
if Robertson's style be faulty, he owes it to me ; that is, having too many words and too big ones". 
On another occasion, when a friend of his, Mr. Langton, having read over one of his Ramblei-s, 
asked him, how he liked that paper, he shook his head and answered : „Too wordy". His pom- 
pousness of language, his hard words, which he tries in vain to justify in one of his Ramblers, his 
frequent use of metaphysical expressions, his fondness of classical allusions, his preferring the abstract 
to the concrete, all this, comprised by the name of Johnsonese, has been many times burlesqued 
and ridiculed even in the lifetime of Johnson. A certain Bonnel Thornton went so far as to publish 
a mock Rambler in the Dnii7-lane Journal, for no other purpose than to deride the style of th« 
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Doctor, as JolinHon was commonly called. Besides, tliei-e were m&ny people who complained of his 
hard worda, saying that they were used by the author only for the purpose of making his new Dictio- 
nary indispensable. Even his intimate friends sometimes laughed at it. Thus Goldsmith one day 
jested at his nsing too grand words and „making little fishes talk like whales". However, if 
the detractors of Johnson's way of writing were many, its enthusiastic admirers certainly were 
not lees. Among his serious imitators we especially mention the two celebrated historians, ^'illiam 
Robertson, author of tlie History of Scotland, and Gibbon, the equally well-known author of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, whose Xiatin style shows all the richness and force of 
Johnson's. Besides tliere were many more, who, though they did not imitate it, gi'eatly admired 
it "What they found praiseworthy in it, we have, I think, every reason to recognize as such. In- 
deed, witli all his oddities and pedantiies, his predilection to Latin words and contempt for tradi- 
tional good English, Johnson strikes and will always strike the reader by those qualities which 
have become a rarity among modem writers: luxuriance of unagination united with the most con- 
cise, most perspicuous and most harmonious expression that can be unagined. Besides, it must be 
remarked tliat the faults of Johnson's style, so visible in his earlier writings, as the Rambler and 
Idler, disappear as Johnson advances in life, while the advantages remain the same. The Lives of 
the Poets, though thoroughly Johnsonian in the good sense of the word, have stripped off almost aU 
Johnsone and are acknowledged a most readable book even by the Doctor's fiercest antagonists. 
Boswell says that he found out only three uncommon or learned words in that book. 

There are particularly two points upon which the assailants of Johnson like to dwell, those 
are his turn for commonplaces and indulgence in dull allegories. That in his moral Essays plenty 
of plain maxims, nay even platitudinous generalities are to be found, nobody will deny. But let us 
not forget that Jolioson who wanted to ^ve the world a body of ethics in a clear and obvious 
language, had to make use of commonplaces as the established premises from which the chain of 
reasoning must lead to moral conclusions. Besides, we must bear in mind that Johnson lived in a 
chiefly moralizing age, where there was a tendency to exhibiting life in its elementary lineamenta 
rather tlian to searching out tlie intricate problems of human nature, whicli, now-a-days, furaish the 
philosopher or poet an inexhaustible fund of psychological studies. As the former requires a pointed 
language and plain thoughts, it is not to be wondered at tliat Johnson should sometimes descend 
from tlie lofty regions of speculation to the trodden paths of commonplaces. As to his allegories, 
there are indeed some among them, tliat arc so dull, that no modem reader would relish them. But 
let those who blame him for that reason name an allegoric writer who never ceases to chai-m his 
i-eadei-a by the productions either of his wit or fancy. Not even Spencer and Addison have always 
escaped the „unpardonable fault" , to uso Macanlay'a Words, of being tedious. There are decidedly 
some of Johnson's allegories which we must acknowledge to be very good; and these must compen- 
sate his weaker productions in tliat respect. 

The length to which our remaiks have already extended do not permit us to look more closely 
at all the petty charges, real or imaginary-, for which some critics of the last and the present 
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century have made him the object of tlieir unseasonable ridicule. Let us then, in conclusion, sum up 
again the characteristic peculiarities of Johnson's genius and style, which, according to Buflfon's famous 
saying, fonns the integrant part of a man's own sel£ To set oflF those peculiarities the more effectively, 
we shall compare them to those of his gi^eat predecessor whose example first pointed out to him 
the way of becoming an Essay-writer. 

There are some points in which Addison and Johnson strongly resemble each other. But there 
are many more in which they are entirely unlike. Both decidedly ranked among the greatest men 
of their time; for both became, as we have shown, the reformere of their country by moral and 
religious Essays and by papers of sound criticism and profound learning. Both, moreover, were the 
acknowledged arbiters in mattere of taste and learning, because their judgment was eminently exact 
both with regard to writings and to men. Yet there can be no doubt that variety of life was greater 
in Addison than in Johnson. The surface of life, the foibles and follies of society were the very 
province of Addison's genius. When he teaches moral lessons, his upright judgment and fine obser- 
vation are enveloped with transparent fictions which give them an indescribable chann. When he 
comes out with worldly wisdom, he adorns it with an elegant and graceful style, and when he 
conveys knowledge, he does it in a familiar though noble language. His greatest originality is dis- 
played in his humour which is always gay, easy and delicate. Johnson's genius has been moulded 
into another form. What Addison attains by elegance of style and sprightliness of humour, Johnson 
achieves through deep meditation and original cast of thought. The problems of the human heart interest 
him more than the fashionable follies of his age. Another Socrates, he endeavours to turn the thoughts 
of his countrymen away from the bustle of life upon the various modes of practical virtue, and to inculcate 
on them the compendious lesson of ancient wisdom: Be acquainted with thyself! His moral Essays 
show how intimately he was acquainted vsrith human nature. Though they do not possess the gi\ice- 
ful elegance and smiling humour of Addison's, they strike the reader vsrith philosophic penetration, 
profoundness of sentiment, and lively imagination, exhibited in an energetic, lofty and harmonious 
style. Contrai-y to the gay and easy tone that prevails in Addison's wiitings those of Johnson show 
for the most part a grave and melancholy temper. Even when he makes an attempt to appear merry 
and humorous, melancholy at once bursts in upon his speculations to dismiss the reader with a heavy 
heart. But his melancholy is that of a thoroughly noble nature which strives to caiTy us away 
from the sorrows of life into the ethereal regions of consoling meditations. Thus, while giving an 
indescribable pathos to many of his Essays, it never leaves us with a sense of anything morbid 
or unsatisfactoi*y. Great as his fame is as a. teacher of moral wisdom, his reputation as a critic 
is perhaps still greater. In this respect he is far superior to his great counti^man. A fine critical 
perception united with a profound leaniing and a strength of argumentation almost unequalled, emi- 
nently qualified him to become the polestar by which tlie English nation formed for a long time 
their literary opinions. There is still one point in which Samuel Johnson excelled his predecessor: 
that is his conversational talent. Addison, we are told, would sit for hours together in a club, 
smoking his pipe and saving not a word; while Johnson, like another Menage, delighted his Round 
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Table at the Mitre Tavern with all the splendour of wit, hnmour and learning that could be displayed 
only by a higbly-gifted genius. 

Sncb was Samuel Johnson, the £amoiia critic, the accomplished scholar and great moral teacher, 
of whom we must now take leave. In the foregoing pageB, we have tried to give the features of 
the man and the character of the author, and have come to the conclusion that, whatever his faults 
and defects may be, we do not a moment hesitate to style him a great and good mxa. While he, 
beyond aU other men living, coloured the thoughts of his time by the power of his eminently ori- 
ginal genius, he excelled them by the still finer qualities of moral goodness. And thus, while Samuel 
Johnson, the philosopher and critic, will be of everlasting remembrance in English Literature, Samuel 
Johnson, the mas, will remain nnfoigotten in the mind of his people. 



Errata. 

Pag* 14, Uni 18, for „Thete are not few EsnjB" read „TheTe are not a few GBiayi". 



ttede 

des KSniglichen Provinzial-Schulraths Herrn Dr. Todt 

bei der 

EiBfahruDg des Directors 

am 30. ^pxdl 1S7@. 
Hochgeehrte Inwesende, llebe Schfller. 

Zum ersteD Male in meiBem Leben habe ich die Ehre, einen ReaUchul-Director in seia 
Amt einzufiibren, und dasB ich sie hente baben darf^ daliiir danke ich dem Woblloblicben Magistrate, 
dem Fati'one dieser Ansfailt, aufrichtigst. Denu lieb sind mir beide, die Schule und ihr neues Uanpt, 
lieb ftnch ist mir die Erinnening an den heimgegangenen Director. Es gebuhrt sich Trohl, dass neben 
dem Danke, welchen ich im Namen des Provinzial-Sclinl-Collegiunis dem Herrn Oberlehrer John 
und dem gesammten Lehrer-CoUegium fur die treue Wahmehmnng der Interessen der Schule wShrend 
der Directarata-Vacanz darbringe, hente von mir auch des aeligen Directors Burghardt dankend 
gedacht werde ; denn er hat seinen Namen mit der Geschichte dieser Schule unaasl5echlicti verbunden. 
Unter seiner Leitung hat sie die wichtigsten Fhasen ihrer Entwickelung durchlaufen, und ist auf 
ihrer jetzigen Hohe augelangt, um aich fortan, will's Gott, in sicheren Geleisen weiter zu bewegen. 
Der Yerewigte hat ihr seine besten Lebensjahre und alle Kr5fte des Kfirpere und Geietee gewidmeL 
Niemand, der ihn kannte und beobacht«te, konnte bezweifeln, dass aein Leben dem Amte, dem Dienste 
Gottes an der Jugend gebdrte, dasa seine Pflicht seine Freude war, Darum hat ibm auch Gott einen 
schOneu Tod geschenkt: er hat sich in dem ibm verordneten Dienate aufreiben diirfen, und ist, nach 
dem Ausdrucke eines beriihmten Beisenden ,,im Gescbirre gehend gesturzt". So hat er Eucb, liebe 
Schiiler, das Beispiel ernes fi'ommen und getreuen Euechtee gegeben, seinem Nachfolger aber hat er 
seine ThStigkeit zugleich leicht und schwer gemacbt: leicht, weil durch seiu Wirken diese Schule 
zu einem featen Bestande, einer sicheren Tradition gekommen ist, so da«8 nar daa Erworbene z« 
bewahren ist; achver, weil eben dies Erhalt«n nnd Bewahren die gleiche Hi&gebnng, die gleiche 
Treue, den gleichen Idealismus, ich meine den gleichen Glauben an die unsicbtbaren Ziel* 
des Schulunterrichtes erforderL 

Dass nun Sie, HeiT Director Wiesing, entschloseen sind, in eben diesem Geiste die Aufgaben 
Ihrea Amtes zu eifassen und zu Ifisen, das weiss ich. Und ich hoffe auch, dass es Ihnen gelingen 
werde in demselbeu Geiste zu wirken, weil Sie dieselbe Vorbildnng, wie der Vcrstorbene, 
gehabt haben, weil Sie, wie er, auf einem Gymnasium nnterricbet sind, Mathematik stadirt haben, 
und seither an einem Gymnasium Unterricht ertheilt haben. 

Ich bin es wohl schuldig, Anskunft daraber zu geben, wesshalb ich Gymnasial-Vorbildun^f 
und Unterricht an einem Gymnasium (tir die beste Yorbereitung zu dem Amte einea Realachul- 
Directora balte: dies fuhrt mich freilich hinein in die Erorterang einer sogenannten „brennendea 
Tagesfrage", in den Streit um den Vorrang oder die Gleichberechtigung unserer hoheren Bildungs- 
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AnBtalten. Indessen ist diese StreitfragB nicht sowobi durch die mehr aufregenden als aufhellendeiL 
Schriften und Reden der Bufer ira Stieit, ale vielmehr durch die Natur der Dinge und durch gesetz- 
geberische Acte der Regiemng Boweit gekliirt, dasa man audi bei einer fiiedlichen Gelegenheit, wie 
die heutige, ein 'Wort fiber die idealen Ziele des RealBchul-Unterviclitea Bprechen darf. 

ZuTorderst iat es wolil ala ein Gewinn der Entwickelung oder aach dea Streites anzuerkeuDen, 
dasa man nunmehr ziemlidi allgemein einsieht, dasa auf daa Beatehen der Organisationaformen 
hftberer Lehranstalten sehr wenig, aehr viel aber und Allea auf das Heil der auszubildenden Jugend 
ankommt; femer, daea alle die beliebten gegenaatzlicben Sehlagworter, wie „fonnal" imd „real", 
oder „hQmani8tisch" nnd „realiatiach", nidits sind, — weun ea sich um die Ziele der Jugendbildung 
liandelt, — ala leere Etiketten auf einem Gefaas, aus denen allein man fiber den 'Werth dea Entbal- 
tenen nocb wenig oder nictita entnehmen kann. Denn was iat denn real? Was ist das Beale aach 
an dun Dingen dieaer Welt, z. B. einem Organismua? einem Baum, einem Thier? Was ist das Wesent- 
liche, welches den Weinatock von der Eiche, oder das menschliche Nervensyatem von demjenigen 
eiuea Fiscbea unterscheidet? Ea sind doch gewiss nicht die elementaren, greifbaren und wagbaren 
Stoffe, aue deuen aich die Organismen, und zwai' die vei-schiedenaten aus denaelben, bildeu, Bondem 
ee ist die unaichtbare und nur geiatig zn erkennende Lebensform, — oder, wie Plato ea einat 
bezeichnete, die Idea eines jeden Organiamus, nur die jeder Lebenaform mitgegebene Kraft der 
Bildung, welche den amoi-pben StofF sich aneignet, seinen geordneten Wechael beherrscht, und eben 
dadurdi eret, dasa aie ihm Form giebt, ihn in die Realit&t dea OrganismuB einfiigt. Sind aber 
„fonnal" und „real" keine logiach riclitigen Gegensiitze, bo ist ea womfiglicli nocli verkehrter, die 
Worta jjhumanistiech" und „realisti8ch" zur Bezeicbnung einea Gegensatzes von Bildunga-Anstalten 
der Jugend zu benutzen. Denn wenn man das Wort „hutaani8tisch" nidit in einem ganz beatimmten 
bietorischen Sinne, dem dea 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, braucben will, — tmd das ist doch fur eine 
Streitfrage nnserer Zeit sicher unzuliissig, — welche Sdiule unserer Zeit kftnnte aich denn dieses 
Ziel streitig machen oder ein anderes aufdrungen lassen, ala diea, die Humanitat in ihren Zt^lingea 
zu entwickelnT Daa muse ja jede mensdiliche Bildunga-Anatalt wollen, denn ea liegt im BegriS 
der Bildung uberhaupt. ^Vas iat denn Bildung anderB, ale die Entwickelung der von Gott ursprting- 
lich in den Menschen gelegten Aolage, und was iat der Bildungatrieb , dieses macbtigste Agens in 
der EntwickelungBgeschichte der Menschheit, anders, als die Sehnsucht des Menschen, zu dem zu wer- 
den, was er werden kann und aoU? „Vor Jedem steht ein Bild des, das er werden soil. So lang' 
er das nicht ist, ist nicht sein Fiiede voll" — mit diesen Worten spridit der Dicliter des Menschen- 
herzens Sehnsucht nach einem hoheren Zustande, nach einem unaichtbaren Wesen, daa Suchen nach 
dem Ideal aus, welches daa deutlichste der Merkmale ist, an denen wir die menschliehe Natm- Ton 
der thierisclien unteracbeiden. In keinem noch so hoclientwickelten Thiere, in keinem Elephanten, 
Hunde, AlVcn oder Papageyen, weder in einzelnen Kxcmplaren noch in der Gattung, findet sich hiei'- 
von ein Funken ; dcsshalb haben anch die Thiergattungen keine Entwickelung und keine Culturstufen, 
Bondem zufricden und beseliiankt leben sie jetzt so, wie Tor 4000 Jahren, wfihrend man dodi mit 
selienden Augen blind aein miisate, wenn man in der Menschheit stufenweise Entwickelung, Fortschritte 
der Cultur, mit einem "Worte Geschichte leugnen wollte. Mag in Millionen Einzelnen, ja in ganzeu 
Vijlkern und Raeen dieser Kcim, das Kleinod der Menschenaeele, verkummert sein — wir wiasen 
ja auch aus Gottes OfFenbarung, wodurch dies geschehen ist, — in der Menschheit ist er lebendig, 
zum deutlicben Beweise, dass im Menschen ein neuer Schopfunga-Gedanke in die Erscheinung 
getreten ist, dass bier ein neuea Reich beginnt, welches vom Thierrciche sich deutlich abhebt und 
demHimmelreiche zustrebt. Indiese Reihender sich veredelnden Menschheit wirksam einzub'eteu, 



das ist es, was die einzelnen Menschen und die Nationen mit dem bezvecten, was -mr Bildung nennes ; 
alle Bildtrngs-Anstalten mussen also humanistiache sein, musBen den idealen Zweck der Entwtckelung 
des Menschengeistes zu seiner hochsten Bestimmung, die Anfachung des gottlichen Funkens, die 
Wiederheratellm^ des g5ttiichen Ebenbildea in ibm, als das Ziel Ihrer Thiitigkeit hinstelleD. In dem 
Ztete ihres Strebens also findet zwiscben Gymnasien und Bealschiilen insofera imd seitdem die letz- 
teren, wie es in der Unterricbts- und Prufainga-Ordnung vom 6. October 1859 heisst, „mit allgemeinen 
Bildungsmitteln und grnndlegenden Kenotnisaen zu tbun habea" ein UnterscMed nicbt statt, beide 
Arten von Schulen steben, wie es femer in demselben grundlegendem Documente beisst, „nicbt in 
einem principiellen Gegensatz, eondern in dem Verhgitniss gegenseitiger Ei^flnzung", 

Wenn aber das Verh&ltnias der Schulen zu einander ein solcbea ist, welches Becbt habe ich denn, 
za aagen, dass gymnasiale Vorbildung und Unteiricbt an einem Gymnasium die beste Vorbereitung 
fur die Leitung einer Realfichule sei? Icb antworte: Sie ist dies jetzt und nocb far einige Zeit, 
well die Gymnasien solche bumanistischen Schulen mit allgemein menachlichen Bildungszwecken stets 
gewesen Bind, wahrend die Realschulen es erat mit der Zeit, wesentlicb eben seit 1859, geworden 
Bind und es noch immennehr werden miissen; weU also zur Zeit noch die Uebeitragung der gymna- 
sialenLehrmethode und der gymnaaialen Anachauung vom Bildungswerthe der einzelnen Lehrgegenstunda 
far die Realscbulen heilsam iat. Ich balte ea keinesweges fiii* unmdgUcb, dass im Laufe der n&chBten 
Jahrzebnte daa erwahntc VerhSltniss gegenseitiger Ei-guuzang sich auch gelegentlicb einmal umkebrt. 
Die Gymnaaien numUch waren bekanntlich, ihrem Nameu entaprecbend, von Anfang an Stdtten 
der TJebnng aller Fahigkeiten dee menscblichen Geistes, um ihre Zoglinge ala geschickt zur Ei^reifung 
eines beliebigen academiacben Studiums zu entlasaen; sie wolltan mit Bewusstsein stebs nur 
die allgemeine Vorbildung zu wissenscbaftlichen Studien, nichtdie Ausbildung ftir einen beatimm- 
ten Lehenaberuf geben. Die Realschulen hingegen gingen ursprunglich davon aua, direct fiir das 
burgerliche Leben vorzubilden; diea aollte der Name „RealschaIe'* andeuten, fur welchen „bohere 
Burgerscbole" der richtige Ausdruck geweaen wSre. Da sie jedocli wiederum nicht die tecbniscbe 
Ausbildung fiir bestimmte Bemfsarten des hiii^rlicben Lebena geben wollten, wie diea die Han- 
dels-, Ackerban-, Gewerbe- und militariachen Scbnlen thun, so befanden sie sich in einer gewissen 
Unklarheit Aber ihre Ziele, welcher sie sich erst nach und nach, weaentlich aeit dem 6. October 1859, 
enbiaaen haben, indem sie nunmehr, gleicb den Gymnasien, bezweckeu, „daa geistige Vermogen ihrer 
Z5glinge zu derjenigen Entwickelui^ zu bringen, welche die notbwendige Voraussetzung einer fi-eien 
und selbststandigen Erfassung des spiiteren Lebensberafes bildet" — wie es in der Unterricbts- imd 
Pi-ufungs-Ordnung beisst. Beide Arten von Schulen haben aicb einander seitdem erbeblicb genabeii. 
Die Gymnasien haben, durcb die Umstande gezwungen, aufboren miissen Yoibildungsanatalten ledjglich 
far das academische Studium zu sein; weil ein grosser Procentaatz ibrer ZSglinge nicbt den ganzen 
Schulcuraua durchmacht, sondera direct in'a burgerliche Leben ubertritt, well ein ansebnlicher Theil selbst 
ihrer Abiturienten sich nicht academischen Studien, sondem anderen Beiiifearten widmet, ao haben 
aie diesem Umatande Recbnung tragen und aich in der Wabl der Unterrichtsgegenat^Lnde und der 
Hethode des Unterdchtes dieaem Zwecke anbequemen mussen, und die Forderung, dass aie es nocJi 
mehr thun sollea, wird von Jahr zu Jahr lauter. Die Realscbulen ibrerseits haben in Folge ihrer 
Erklamng zu allgemeinen Bildungs-Anatalten auch die imErlasa vom 6. October 1859 noch entbal- 
tene Beschrankung „auf diejenigen burgerlichen Berafaarten , zu denen academisches Studium nicht 
gebSrt", abgeatreift, ihre Abiturienten haben die Berechtigung zu gewiasen academischen Studlen^chem 
erbalten, und die Forderung nach der Ei'weiterung dieser Berechtignngen macht aicb gar aelir b&- 
merklich. So siud also beide Arten von Schulen Aostalten allgemeiner Vorbildung, dieGymnaflien 



nicht mehr ansscliliesBlich fur das academisclie Stadium, die Bealsclideii nicht mehr ausadilieeslich 
fdr das burgerliche Leben; sie nnterecheiden sich natiirlich bedeutend in der Wabl der Bilduugemittel 
aber eie sind einig in der AusschlieBaung einer tecliniBchen, praktischen Ausbildung fur 
einzelne beatimmte Facher oder Berufsarten als ibres Zieles. 

Ob die Oi^nisation beider Arten von Anstalten diesem Zwecke Tollkommeii entspriclit, dies 
ni unterBuchen iat hier nicbt der Ort. Icb fiir meiu Theil bin der Meinung, dass iui Lehrplane der 
Gymnasien einlge Modificationen, uud daas in deinjenigen der Bealachulen durchgreifende 
Aenderiingen nfithig sind. .Abei- das ist Ncbensache, denn es kommt Tor Allem auf den Geist 
an, in^relcheni die gegebcnen Mittel, mitdenennnn vorliiufigeinuialgearbeitetwerdenmuss, angewen- 
det werden, es kommt darauf an, die Fahne der ideal-humanistiscben Bildung hochzu- 
balten und den Fehler der Bogenannteii „praktiBclien", — richtiger gcsagt banansischen — „Vor- 
bereitung fur das Leben", d. h. fur das Geachuft, zu vermeiden. Dieser Fehler kann auf beiden 
Arten von Schulen gemacht werden und wird gemacbt. Wenn Gymnasial-Lehrer, anstatt ihre Schuler 
in das VeretandniaB des Altertbums einzufiihren und ihnen einen das Uitheil befreienden und (ibendeii 
Ein- und Umblick zu gewabren, sie mit Scholien und Textkritik uud stilistisclicn Observationen zu 
klasBischen Diilologen tecbniscli vorbilden wollen, „damit sie auf der Academic einen Voraprimg 
baben", ao iat der Febler eben deraelbe, ale wenn etwa Bealecbiiler in der induBtriell-techniscben 
Ghemie oder in der kau&uanniacben Buchfuhi-ung u. dergl. untenichtet werden, „um sclineller eine 
Stellung im Geschiift zu gewiunen", Beidea ist banausiscb, nidit bumaniatiseh. 

Hierbei lasst sieb nun nicht leugnen, daas ea den Gymnasien veiinoge ibrer Organisation und ihrer 
Tradition leicbter wird, dieaen Fehler zu vermeiden und das angegebene Ziel ideal-ltumauistischer 
Vorbildung im Auge zu behalten, als den Bealschulen. Dies lehrt die Vergleicbung. Die Gymnasien 
theilen vielleicht in summa nicht soviel Kenntnisse mit, alB die Bealacbulen, aber sie leiten zu wirk- 
lichem Studium an ; man findct bis jetzt bei ihren Zfiglingen auf einem beschriinkteren Gebiete mehr 
freie TlifiUgkeit, mehr SelbstSndigkeit dea Urtheils, mehr Initiative als bei den ZOglingen der Eeal- 
Bchulen. Bei diesen liegt InFolge ihres vielseitigen und buntenLehrplanes die Gefahr einer oberflficUlichen 
Folyhiatorie, die Gefahr, anstatt uchter Bildungsmomente blosaen Notizenkram zu geben, viel nuher, 
und die alte Ermalmung, dass „Yielerleiwiesen den Geist nicht btldet", muss ihnen besondei-e wie- 
derholt werden. Und dies zwar um so mehr, da eben auch in Folge iiirer Organisation des Fach- 
lehrersyalem in einer Auadebnung bat angewendet werden muaBen, durcb welche die Erfasaung 
der gimzen Pers6nlichkeit des Schiilers durcb die Peiaonlichkeit des Lehrera erheblich eracbwert wiif'. 
Wenn sebr viele Lehi-er in einer Klasse, jeder nach aeinem Plane, unterrichten, so geht dadurcb fast 
onvermeidlicb ein groaaer Theil der eraiehenden, charakterbildenden Kraft dea Unterrichtes verloren, 
Wenn nun vollends, wie dies auch vorkommt, die Lehrer nicht in einem Geiste wirken, wenn, wie 
es bei der Tlieilung der Wisaenschaften fast nothwendig ist, jeder Lehi-er in seinem speciellen Facli 
ein Meister, in den andem aber volliger Laie ist, wenn i. B. von den Lehrem der freuiden Sprachen 
jeder seine eigene Methode und Terminologie hat, wenn der Lehrer der Geacbichte eine andere An- 
Bchauung hat, ala der Lehrer dea Deutschen oder der Religion, wenn etwa gar die Lelirer der Natur- 
wiasenachaften eine andere Weltauechauung vertreten als die Lehrer der api-acliiiclien und historiachen 
Disciplinen : dann mussen viele gunstige UmatSode zusammenwirken, um zu verhindern, daes nicbt ledig- 
licb eine auaserliche Aueignung dea AVisseDsatoffes erfolge, welche vielleicht eine blendende Exanien- 
leistung erzielt, welche aber den Hauptzweck der Schulbildnng, Befreiuug des Urtbeils, Selbstettlndi};- 
keit des Geistes, Befuhigung zu eigenem Studium, dennoch verfehlt. 

Ob eine kunft^e Reform diesen Uebelstunden in der Oi^anisation der Realachulen dereiuat 



ablielfen wird, steht dahin; inzwischen nrass iDsbesondere der Director, welcher die GeBammtheit 
der Anstalt auf seinem Herzen tragen boH, dabin wirken, sie xa verringern. Er kann durch amtlichen 
und persOnliclien EinflnBS viel dazu thun : er kann den etwaigen Uebertreibnngen einzelner Fachlehrer 
entgegen treten, er kann die Ziele dee Unterrichtea, wo sie iii'thtimlich auf die, bo zu sagen, profes- 
eionelle anBtatt auf die ideale Seite der Bilduug gerichtet aind, zurecht riicken, er kann daB harmo- 
iiiache Zusani men wirken der einzelnen Lehrer nnd Fiicher vermitteln, knrZ; es iat Bcincs Amtes, die 
hamaniBtische allgemeine Vorbildung zu vertreteii, und den Cours der Sohule auf die idealen 
Ziele zu richten, von der en energischer Yerfolgung daB Heil u-nd die Zukunft der Real - 
Bchulcn eiozig und allein abhitngig iet. Denn nachdem sie aich einmal auf dieBen Weg 
begeben baben und ibren Zoglingen die Academie geSffnet iat, gilt ea nicbt etwa zunSchet die ge- 
gebenen Cboncen auszubeuten oder nach der Erweiterung der Berecbtigungea zu drangen, sondem 
es gilt vor Allem wirklich daa zu aein, worauf der auageatellte Scheiii lautet, Wort zu halten und 
dae Versprechen zu leisten. Gescbiebt diea, befolgen die Eealscbulen eifrig das angegebene Prognunm, 
dann wird aich beidea, die Erweitening ihrer Berechtigungeu and die Reform ibrea Lehrplanea, bald 
von Belbat einstellen, thnn sie es niclit, bo wii-d sicb der nach echter Bildung ati'ebende Theil der 
Kation bald Ton ibnen abwenden. 

Diese Aufgabe eines Realacliul-Directora ist nun nicbt eben eine kleine, und die dabei zu uber- 
windende Friction iBt nicbt gering. Sie zu ISaea wird ihm um bo eber gelingen, je beaaer er zuvor 
in gymnasialen Anacbauungen, um diesen /iisdruck zu gebraucben, geacbult worden iet, und dies 
wiitl er vielleicht am beaten sein, wenn er Mathematiker ist. Denn kein Lebi'gegenatand hat wohl 
eine scbeinbar ao abatract unpraktiacbe, nnd dabei dem idealen Bildungszwecke mehr enteprechende 
StelluDg, ale die Mathematik auf den Gi-mnasien. Namlich daaa man fiir ein kiinftigea Brotetudium 
der Theologie, Philologie, Juriaprudenz und ancb der Medizin Latein und GrieciuBch kennen mQase, 
daae man Deutscb und Franzoaiech, Geeehichte nnd Geograpbie getrieben baben miiase, um sicb im 
Leben uberliaupt znrecbt zu finden, das lasBt sich aucb einem banauaisch geriehteten Schuler, — 
oder dessen Eltem, — allenfalls einleucbtend dai-thun. Was aber ein kttntliger Pastor, oder Ricbter, 
oder Arzt, oder Spraehlehrer aus der Kenntniee von ainus nnd coainuB, von Logarithmen, von Foten- 
zen und Wui-zeln und Reihen unmittelbar fiir aein Brotetudium gewinnen konnc, dae iat dem hand- 
werkamiiaBig arbeitenden Menschen absolut unei-findlich. Eben daJier aber ergiebt sich die eminente 
\^'ichtigkeit der Mathematik fiir den allgemein bildenden humanietischen Gymnaeialuntenicbt: als 
der ScbltiBsel, gewieaeiinaaaen die Grammatik, fur die geeammte Naturerkenntnisa iet sie ein unent^ 
bebrlicliea Moment dee idealen Bildungazweckea, weil eie den Geiet befahigt, in alien die Natur-Er- 
kenntniss betrefleoden Fragen ein eelbatandigee llrtheil zu gewinnen. "Wer alao in der Stellung 
eines Lehrera der Mathematik an einem Gymnasium gearbeitet hat, der bat sicb gewias daran ge- 
wobnt, die 'WiaaenBchaft in Betreff der Bildung nach ihrem inneni Werthe, und nicbt nach dem Cours, 
den eie im bui^erlichen Leben hat, zu echatzen. 

Doch genug. Sie selien, verehrtester Herr Director, daaa Sie durch Ihre Tergangenheit zu der 
Stelle, auf welche das Vertrauen des Patronee dieser Schule Sie berufen, und in welcher Se. Majeat&t 
auf den Vorechlag der Staatebehorden Sie bestatigt hat, in beeonders giinatiger Weiae vorbereitet 
aind. Sie brauchen eben nur die Metbode Ihrea bishcrigen Unterricbtes auf Ihr neuee Amt zu uber- 
tragen und ihre Piincipien zu vcrallgemeinern , dann werden Sie ohngefabr auf dem rechten Wege 
sein, und mit Gottee Hiilfe werden Sie audi die Hemmungen, welche Sie auf diesem Wege eicherlich 
£nden werden, uberwindcn. Mit Gottea Hulfe ! niclit obne sie. Denn wenn es Ihre und Ihrer Herren 
Coliegen Hauptaufgabe ist. Hire Schuler nach uneichtbai'en Gutem trachten zn lehren, weQ, was 
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Bichfbar ist, zeitllch iat, aber was unetchtbar ist, ewig ist, wie wollten Sie dies anders thus kdn- 
nen als im ateten Aiifblick zu Ibm und in ateter Seelengemeinschaft mit Ihm, dessen ewige Kraft 
und Gottheit mit dem Gredanken aogeschaut wird an Seinen Werken, oamlich der SchdpfuDg der 
Welt! Da Sie aber Ilir Amt in diesem Sinne zu fiihren beabBicbtigen, so bin ich audi vol! guter 
Zuversiclit und rufe Ihnen in Betreflf der aonatigen Schwierigkeiten den alten Spruch zu: „Wem Gott 
dn Amt giebt, dem giebt £r audi den ndtbigen Yeratand dazu ; was Er auflegt, daa liilft Er auch 
tragen". Audi die nothwendige mensdilidie Hulfe bei Amtsgenoasen und Voi^esetzten wird Er 
Ihnen besorgen. Indem icb Ihnen also im Auftrage des Wohlliiblicheu Magistrates Ihre besUitigte 
Vocation (iberreidie, erauche ich Sie als Vertreter de^ Provinzial-Aufaichtsbehorde mir dureh Hand- 
sdilag zu bezeugen, daas Sie Sicb durch Ihren friiher geleisteten Diensteid auch in Ihrem neuen 
Amte zur Treue gegen Se. Majeetdt den Kaiaer und Konig und zui' gewiasenhaften Beobachtong dfflr 
Verfasaung ftir gebunden eraehten wollen. 

Euch aber, Ihr Scbuler, ermabne ich, dasa Ihr dem Herm Director Dr. Wieaing, in wdchem 
Ihr nun das Haupt der Schule zu ehren habt, mit dem willigen Geliorsam und der Pietiit begegnet, 
weldie das richtig veratandene vierte Gebot verlangt, damit Ihr auch der Yerheiasung, welcbe eben 
dies Gebot hat, theilhaftig werdet! 



Antrittsrede des Directors. 

Idi hebe meine Augen auf zu den Bergen, von welchen mir Hulfe kommt. Meine Hiilfe kommt 
Ton dem Herrn,.der Himmel und Erde gemacht hat. 

Hochgeehrte Herren! Geliebte Schaierl 

Mit dieaen 'Worten voller HoSoung und Znveraicht, wdche Tor Jahi-tansenden der Gott be- 
geisterte Paalmiat sang, betrete ich diese StStte in der tiefemsten Stunde, in der icb ea auf mich 
nehme, ein Hiiter zu aein uber daa Wohl dieser Anatalt, dasa, wie aie war, sie auch bleibe on 
Scbmuck der Stadt zum Beaten der BGrgerachaft nnd zum Segen des Yaterlandes. Noch frisch ist 
der Schmerz mn den Mann, deesen rastloae Fflrsorge um sie, deasen Hingebung und Aufopferung 
ihm in uneer Aller Hei7en ein unvergunglichea Denkmal dankbai-er EriDnemng gesetzt haben. Yon 
ganzer Seele stinune ich ein in den 'Wnnsch, dasa aein allem Edlen, Wahren und Schdnen zuge- 
wandter Geiat wie ein Genius dieae Anstalt begleite, auf daas ihre Arbeit an der Geist^s- und Her- 
zensbilduDg der ihr anvertrauten Jugend auch femerhin eine fnichtbringende sei. 

In dieses verantwortungsreiche Amt haben Sie, Hochgeehrte Herren Patrone, mich ana dem 
engeren Kreise meiner biaherigen Arbeit benifen. Wie ich Ihnen dafur aua tiefatem Grande der 
Seete meinen Dank sage, ao daii ich Ihnen an dieaer Stelle vereprechen, daaa ich auch in der Fiihrung 
dteaea Amtea mit alien Krdften beatrebt sein werde, dae Yertrauen zu rechtfcrtigen, mit dem Sie in 
80 reichlidiem Masae mich ausgezeichnet haben. Diese Anstalt iat ja recht eigentlich ein Kind der 
Stadt, ein Kleinod, das unter Ihrer Fiiraorge schnell erbliihte und gedieh, so daaa sie aich ebenbilrtig 
den (ibrigen BUdungastiitten unseres Staatea schon seit vielen Jahren an die Seite atellen tieas. Sie 
haben mir die Pflege dieaer Schule anvertraut, ich will des Amtes warten mit Gewiasenhaftigkeit 
and Liebe, auf daas sie auch in Zukunft befUhigt bleibe, reiche und gute Fruchte zu bringeo. 
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Je tiefer icli aber empfinde, wie gi'oss die Verantwortung ist, die ich in dieser Slnnde uber- 
nehme und Gott bitte, dass Er mir zu dem Wollen das VoUbringen gewahren moge, urn so mehr 
ergreift und erhebt micli das WohlwolleB, mit welchem mich die hohen Koniglichen Beh5rden aua- 
gezeichnet haben, insbesondere Sie, Hochzuverehrender Herr Schulrath, der Sie mir nieht nur den 
Umfang meiner Aufgaben vorzeichneten, sondera das hohe und kostliche Ziel angaben, das auch die 
Realschule als hohere Bildungs-Anstalt eratrebt. Ich danke Ihnen von ganzem Herzen dafur, wie fur 
die beredten Worte, die in mir stets lebendig bleiben werden und aus denen ich die Zuversidit 
achopfe, dass Sie mir der wohlwoUende Berather bleiben und der Anstalt auch femerhin die Zu- 
neigung bewahren mochten, durch welche Sie fie seit vielen Jahren ausgezeichnet haben. 

Und diese Zuversicht giebt mir den Muth, frisch an die Arbeit zu gehen. Nicht ohne das Ge- 
fuhl der Bangigkeit bin ich dem Rufe an diese Anstalt gefolgt — und doch ti*ete ich heute hoff- 
Bungsvoll vor Sie, meine Hen-en, die ich Sie als meine Vorgesetzten verehre. Auch in Ihren Kreis, 
meine Hochverehrten Herren* Amtsgenossen, die ich Sie seit Jahren durch vertraulichen Verkehr 
schiitzen gelernt habe, und denen ich von nun an der Mittelpunkt der gemeinsamen Arbeit sein solL 
Ihnen Allen, die Sie mir in so herzlicher Weise entgegen gekommen sind, fiihle ich mich zu innigem- 
Danke verbunden, insbesondere Ihnen, Hochverehrter Herr Dr. John, der Sie in liebenswurdigster 
Weise mich mit den Inteniis der Anstalt bekannt gemacht und mich in den Geschaftskreis einge- 
fuhrt haben. Ich bitte Sie, den Nestor der Schule, mit Ihren Erfahrungen, mit Ihrer Kenntniss aUer 
Verhiiltnisse derselben mir auch femer fi-eundlichst zur Seite stehen zu wollen. 

Noch ein Wort an Euch, geliebte Schuler, die ich Euch heute zum ersten Male begmsse. Euch 
ist diese Schule die alma mater, welche Euch mit den Gutem des Geistes und Gemuths auszustatten 
hat. Ihr lemt hier lingen nach den hohen Zielen Eures Lebens, Ihi* stahlt hier im edlen Wetteifer 
Eure Seelenki-afte und je tiefer die Zucht und die Liebe zu den Wissenschaften in Euch ihre Wurzeln 
ausbreiten, um so besser bereitet Ihr Euch fiiir das Leben riiit seinen Ktopfen und hohen Forde- 
rungen vor. Euch in solchem Streben zu unterstutzen und zu fSrdera, mit Liebe und gleichem Mass 
fiir AUe, soil — das verspreche ich Euch — meine vomehmste Aufgabe sein. Ihr wisst, dass jede 
Pflichterfiillung Euch hebt, jede Pflichtversfiumniss Euch hinabzieht in den Staub, unter dessen Last 
das Leben kein freies und geheiligtes ist. Gehorsam und Fleiss sind die Hebel, durch welche Ihr 
Euere Bestimmung erfuUen k6nnt und Wahrheitsliebe der Grund, mit dem Ihr verwachsen musst. 
Ihrhabt einRecht aufEure Ausbildung, neben demRechte steht aber dieVerpflichtung, den Bund, den 
die Schule mit Euch geschlossen, getreulich zu halten. In Euch dieses Streben zu finden bin ich 
tiberaeugt imd dai-um freue ich mich darauf, fur Euer Gluck und geistiges Wohl wirken zu konnen. 

Getragen von dem Wohlwollen der hohen vorgesetzten Behorden, unterstiitzt von dem Ver- 
trauen geschatzter Amtsgenossen und erfiillt von der Liebe zu der dieser Schule anvertrauten Jugend 
blicke ich auf das weite Feld der Arbeit, zu welchcr auch diese Anstalt als hohere Lehi-anstalt be- 
rufen ist. Wie die Welle erst in kleinen, dann in immer grOsseren Kreisen sich ausbreitet, bis sie 
ringsum an den feraen G^staden in der Beriihning mit dem festen| Grund und Boden brandend 
ihren Zweck erreicht, so schwingt sich die jugendliche Seele, immer weitere Gebiete ihres geistigen 
Elementes durchmessend, fort, bis sie in der Beriihrung mit dem realen Boden des Lebens diesem 
sich opfert und ihre Bestinmiung erfiillt. Aber welch' grosser Unterschied zwischen jenem Zweck 
mechanischer Einwirkung der Welle auf das todte G^stein und dieser hohen Bestinmiung, nach 
welcher der Jungling, erfuUt von hoher Begeisteinmg, sittlich und geistig stark, wahrhaft reif hinaus- 
tritt in das Leben, um erfolgreich an den hochsten Aufgaben der Menschheit mit zu arbeiten. Dass 
die Schule dieser Bestimmung der ihr anveiixauten Seelen nachzugehen hat, kann nicht nachdrucklich 
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genng benror^hoben werden. Denh nur zu leicht kann uber der Manuichfaltigkeit der i 
and Anfordeningen die Einheit des Zieles aus dem Ange Terloren gehen. Die Vielheit der Lebrge- 
genstiiiide, welche anf^ngtich in kleinem, daiin in immer tnehr sich erweitemdem Bahmen, theil- 
weise einander ausschliessend, theilweise in einander ubergreifend Terarbeitet wetdcn sollen, umfa^Bt 
nicbt eine chaotiBch aufgehSufte Menge von Einzelsheiten, durch die sich ein Menscb mit Hiilfe der 
Scbule hindnrch zu arbeiten butte, bo dass diese nnr den gelegentlichen Fuhrer abgiibe. Wer darin 
die Aufgabe unserer Scbule erblickte, fur den w&re die menscMicbe Seele nicbts als die tabula rasa, auf 
welche Eindrucke geschuben, nach dei'en Anzahl dann der Erfolg unserer Arbeit berecbnet -werden 
mu8st«. Fiir ibn wurde sich die Entwickelung des Sfenschen in nicbte ron der des Baumes, dee 
Thieres, von der YergraBsernng des Stroma unterscbeiden. Die Seele des Kindes hat die Fabigkeit, 
die ibr gebotene Kabrung auizunebmen, aber daa ibr als menscblicber Seele Eigenthiimlicbe bestebt 
eben in dem Procesa dea geUtigen Verarbeitena, des unter den gegebenen Eindi'iicken sich Ent- 
wickelns zn einer Individualitat, welche von Stufe zu Stufe lortBchreitend, indem sie gebildet wird, sich 
selbst fonnt und bildet und scbliesslicb dadurcb das ist, was sie ist und woduvch sie sich von olltn 
anderen ibres Gleichen unterscbeidet. Uieraus ergiebt sich aber aucb ibr Verbalten der Mannichfaltig- 
keit der LebrgegenstSnde gegeniiber. Indem sie den auf der ersten Stufe in weiser Beecbrunkung 
gebotenen Stoff verarbeitet, erscbeint sie nicht bloss bereicbeii; und ausserlicb gescbmiickt, sondem 
zugleicb gekroftigt, Iiober entwickelt und danim befuhigt, den immer sicberer werdenden Blick wel- 
ter schweifen zu laasen und von Stufe zu Stufe fortacbreitend Bicb nicbt bloss zu erbeben, sondem 
auch innerlich zu vervollkommnen. Dui'ch den geordneten und mit groBster Vorsicht aufgestellten 
Lebrplan , nacb welcbeui jede Scbule zu arbeiten bat nnd welcher auf den gewissenhaft benutzten 
Gr&hrungen und Beobachtuiigen der grOBsten Pudagogen und Payehologeu berubt, wird diesem 
geistigen Entwicklungsproccss der Seele die nacb menscblicbem Ermessen moglichste Becbnung ge- 
tragen. Und wo alle diejenigen, welche berufen sind, Menscben zu bilden, ilire Aiifgaben wirklieh 
darin seben, als recbte Piidagogen dem allgemeinen Ziel dea SchulunteiTichts nachzugeben und 
auch metbodiBch aorgfiiltig zu verfahren, da wird ebenso die Einseitigkeit der Bilduug wie die Obei-- 
fliichlicbkeit derselben uDmoglicb sein, da werden Bich, mogen die Unterrichtsobjecta noch so ver- 
Bchiedeuartig sein, diese in ibrer Gesammtwirkung als die i-echten Factoren erweiaen, durch welche 
das erreicht wird, wonacb aueh unsere Anstalt zu sti-eben hat. Wie oft b5rt man docb in die Klage 
ausbrecben, die Scbule biete zu viel, insbesondere desBen, was nie der Zdgling im Leben gebrauchen 
wii-d. Dieses Bclasten mit Kenntniasen aus fremden Spracben und den exacten WiBseoBchaften und 
das Vertiefen in femliegende Ideen, die eine gewisse AbneigUDg gegen die wahren Erfordei-nisse 
des Lebeus gross zogen, seien der Fehler, an dem heute unsere Schulbildung kranke und den Kna- 
ben und Jiingling nicbt mebr zu der Rulie kommen liessen, ohne die das Leben ein Rennen und 
Jagen aei, das nm- Unzufiiedenheit zur Folge bat. Soldier AuHassung musa mit Entschiedenheit ent- 
gegengetreten werden. Nicht die Scbule ziebt solcbe Unstetigkeit gross, sondem unter den eigen- 
thumlicben YerbiiltniBsen, in denen sich gegenwfirtig alles politiscbe und sociale Leben auch unseres 
Volkes befindet, ziebt jene Uni-ube oft sebon in das Gemiith des Jiinglings ein. Nicbt die Bestre- 
hungen unserer heufcigeu Lehranstalten sind daran Schuld. Im Gegentbeil, hochverebi'te Anwesende, 
indem die Scbule ibrer Bestimmung gemiiss die geistige Nahmng, welcbe sie bietet, bo auswiiblt, 
dass sie von einem gesunden Oi^aniBmua verarbeitet und in geistige Kraft umgesetzt werden kann, 
triigt sie einerseits den einzelneu Entwicklungstadien Rechnung, welche in der stufenweisen Bildung 
zon&chst deB Verstandes und der Einbildungskraft entsprechen, und umspannt andrerseits eine Fiille 
Ton Stoff aus der Erscheinungs- und Gedankenwelt, urn zu den Standpunkt zu fuhren, von welcliem 
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aus der menschliche Geist erat fahig wird, sein hohes Ziel klar zu erkennen. Non multa sed multum, 
nicht Chaos, sondern Ordnung, nicht Zersplitterung, sondern Einheit, nicht blindes Umliertasten, son- 
dem bewusstes Streben, nicht Dressur, sondern Zucht sind die Momente denen mit alien Mitteln die 
Sehule nachzugehen hat. Nicht Abneigiing gegen die wahren Erfordeniisse des Lebens wird hier 
gross gezogen, sondern die Kraft gestiihlt, die sich allerwarts bewahren wird, freilich, und das ist 
es, was so oft iibersehen wird, mit Mitteln, die eben Mittel zum Zweck und nicht Selbstzweck sind* 
Aber die Selbststiindigkeit in den Verhaltnissen des Lebens ist nicht allein durch die 
Entwickelung der intellectuellen Krafte bedingt und man glaube ja nicht, dass die Sehule sich 
nicht in gleichem Masse mit der Ausbildung des Gemiiths zu beschiiftigen habe. Hier haben frei- 
lich Haus und Sehule sich innig aneinander zu schliessen und sich vertrauensvoll die Hand ztt 
reichen. Nur Unverstand oder boser Wille werden in der Sehule eine Einrichtung erblicken, welche 
dem Hause feindlich gegeniiber steht. Wie die Sehule nicht des Hauses entrathen kann, auf das 
sie sich in ihrer Fiirsorge fCir den Zogling in vielen Fallen verlassen muss, so auch das Haus nicht 
der Sehule. In ihr muss es die Einrichtung erblicken, bei welcher durch die Gewohnung an Fleiss, 
Ordnung und Zucht, an peinliche Gewissenhafligkeit, Treue im -Kleinen, Gehorsam und Wahrheits- 
liebe, der erziehliche Einfluss des Hauses in vollkommenster Weise unteretiitzt und ergSnzt wird. 
Und spricht sich nicht auch in dem Vertiefen und gi*undlichen Erfassen des Unterrichtsstoffes diese 
Tendenz der Sehule aus, den Willen zu erziehen und ihm diejenige Freiheit zu verschaffen, welche 
spater den Mann erst ganz alsMann erscheinen lasst! Denn wenn Plato Recht hat, indem er sagt: Wo 
es sich einmal ti'ifft, dass in dem geistigen Leben des Menschen Alles wohl bestellt ist, dass sodann 
in der Eracheinung Alles damit harmonirt und zusammenstimmt, indem es denselben Charakter an 
sich tragt, so ware das wohl der allerschSnste Anblick fiir den, der ihn geniessen invite ; imd wenn 
dieses Woit nicht bloss fiir die Emehung des Alterthums, sondern fiir die aller Zeiten gilt, so steht 
fest, dass aus dem Inneren heraus die entwickelungsfilhige Menschenseele auch ethisch erzogen 
werden und die Eindracke erhalten muss, durch welche der Mensch, das Kind der Natur, erst ein 
nicht bloss brauchbares, sondern werthvoUes Glied der Gesellschaft werden kann. Wahrlich, wenn 
der Kampf gegen das Fleisch, als das mit der Seele engverbundene Irdische, nicht mit Ausdauer 
und Zahigkeit betrieben wird, so wird nur ein kleiner Theil dessen erreicht, was zu erstreben ist. 
Wohl mag die Erziehung des Hauses in gtinstigen Fiillen allein diese Aufgabe losen, oft auch das 
Leben mit seinen Wechseifallen den guten Kern von der rauhen Scheie befreien, vollkommen ist die 
Erziehung erst dann, wenn beide dberzeugt von der Gemeinsamkeit des Interesses einen innigen 
und auf gegenseitigem Yeitrauen beruhenden Bund geschlossen haben. 

Indem so die Sehule sich die harmonische Ausbildung aller Gemiiths- und VerstandeskrSfte zur 
Aufgabe macht, sucht sie die Yielheit zu einer vemunftgemassen Einheit zusammen zu fassen, zu 
der Einheit, die befSlhigt, im WoUen und Handeln stets das Eechte und ewig Wahre zu treffen. Da 
aber jenes Zusammenfassen nicht ein ausserliches, sondern in das Wesen des ZogUngs tief einschnei- 
dendes, ohne Unterlass bildendes ist und als ein Hineingewohnen in das Wesen des Sittlich-Guten 
und VoUendeten bezeichnet werden muss, so zeigt sich hierin wohl am deutlichsten, wie unendlich 
im Sinne des Philosophen die Aufgabe der Sehule ist und vsrie sie, die uber die besten Mittel und 
Wege der Erziehung verfiigt, in der Bildung des einzelnen nicht nur diesen, sondern die Gesammt- 
heit des Volkes, den Bildungsstand der Gegenwart, fortwiihrend im Auge behalten muss. Unter der 
Vielseitigkeit des menschlichen Geistes leidet ihr Werk nicht. Sie sucht im Verechiedenen das Eine 
und findet den Mittelpunkt, welcher als das rechte Kraftcentnim sich nach aussen bewahrt. Die 
hohere Lebranstalt hat nicht den Beruf , den Zogling mit den Kenntnissen auszuriisten, welche ihn 
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in medias res seiner dereinet iler Iiitensitdt der TbuHgkeit nafli einseidgen Getstesarbeit fuhren, 
sondern eie bildet den Mann, der in alien Benifszweigen das werden kaiin, was er sein soil, der 
wiHsenschaftlich und moralisch reif erscheint fiir jeden Beruf und erfiillt iat mit dem Grefiihl fiir An- 
stand und Sitte, mit der Liebe znr Gerechtigkeit und Wabrlieit nnd Alles in Allem mit dem Streben 
nach einer freien gottSlinllchen Peiaonlichkeit Den Meuschen so hoch zn heben, dasB man von ihm 
sagen kana, seia WiUe ist sein Himmelreicb, das ist dae Ziel aller Padagogik. Dann ist er ge- 
worden, was er eein soli, ein charakterfestea Glied der menschlicben Gesellschaft, befiihigt, seinea 
Lebenazweck hienieden ToUkommen zu erfQlleu in dem Bemfi in den ein gutigea Oeachick ihn ge- 
leitet hat 

Aof dieses hohe Ziel hinzuarbeiten iat aber die Realachnle ebenso bereclitigt und berufen wie 
das Gymnasinm. Freilich bat sicli das letztere Jabrhunderte bindurcii bewiibrt ala die treue Wacht 
am geiatigen Heerde der Nation, wiihrend die Realschulen Sehopfungen der Neuzeit aind. Aber der 
Hauptzweck beider bleibt deraelbe. Wfire ee wohl moglich, dass einer, der, wie ich, von Jugend auf 
eng mit dem Gymnasium verbunden war, aicb in daaselbe hineingewobnt und bineingelebt bat, an 
die L<>eung der Aufgaben der Realscbule berantreteu konnte, wenn er nicht die Ueberzeuguug biitte, 
daas der Unteracbied beider Anstalten nur in den Mitteh and in der Art der wissenachaftlichen 
Tbiitigkeit liegt? Aucb die Bealscbule gelit darauf aus, Gruud zu l^en zur Ausbiluung y:r; ul^nneru, 
die das Leben in alien aeinen Formen von der idealsten Seite au&ufaasen verrndgen und ao wett 
an ihnen iat, fiir die Verwirklichung des Ideala, das ilire Seele erfflllt, die ganze Energie ilires Wollena, 
die ganze Kiaft ihrea Handelne in die Waagscbale zu l^n. Gottesfurcht und Vaterlandaliebe sind 
aber die Triebfedem zu allem edlen Thun. Sind nicht in der Pflege dieaer Giiter die bdberen Anatal- 
ten Bich viillig gleich? Zur Erkenntniaa Gottes fiihrt der TJDterricbt in der Beligion, zur Begeiaterung 
und Aufopferungsfiihigkeit fur das gebebte Vateriand der deutscbe Unterricbt, der auf der Basia des 
geacbichtlielien erat aeiue voile Weihe erhalt Gleich bedeutuugsvoU fiir echte Bildung und Erziebung 
steben diese Diaciplinen fiir alle huheren deutscfaen Bildungs-Anstalten voran. M'ohl ist ea kostlicb, 
sich an dem ewig ftiach und kruftig spmdelnden Bom dea romischen und griecbiacben Geiateslebens 
zu erqnicken, henlich, auf aeinen Geist die jugendtriscbe Kraft der formal vollendeten Sprach-Idiome 
wirken zu lasaen, um dann durch die Begeiatcrung fur das Wahre und Scbone aich befreit zu fubleu 
von Schwaehheit und Niedrigkeit — aber nicht bloss das Licht leuchtet und ei-wiirmt, daa wir 
direct und unmittelbar auf uns einwirken laasen. Vielfach reflectirt wirkt aucb beute noch — das 
zeigt ein £lick auf die Meisterweike unaerer Literatur — der helle Scbein dea nnausloscblichen Licht«s 
der Cultur der alten ^Velt in unaerer jetzigen Cultur fort. Sind wir nur im Stande, fiir dieses reflectirte 
Licht die rccbten Bi'ennpunkte zu finden, dann wirkt es mit ungeschwachter Kraft. Und ich 
meine, daas die Existenz und die Lebenskraft der Realachulen beweist, dasa aolche Breni^tunkte 
gefunden sind. SoUten denn wirklicb die Bealien, also die neuem Spraehen, Mathematik und Natur- 
wissenschaflea, den grossen Contract rechtfertigen, welcber nach den Ansichten Vieler zwischen Gym- 
nasium und Bealschule beateht? Freilich, so langc in der eraten Zeit die Realscliulen darauf ange- 
legt waren, nur fiir den praktischen Lebenaberaf, und zwar fiir dieaen oder jenen vorzubereiten , 
musate man zu solchem Urtheil gelangen, aber baute man nicht sehr baid diese moderaen Anstalten 
derartig aus, dasa die urspriingliche Tendenz fast verschwand und Deijenige, welcber die Aufgaben 
und daa Ziel der Realachuie nicht in der aJIgemeinen harmonischen Auabildung der jugendlichen 
Seele aieht, daa wahre Wesen dieaer Anstalten gar nicht ei'kennt? Die immer weiter fortschreitende 
Beriicksicbtigung der Mathematik und Naturwissenschaften auf den Gymnasien einerseits, wie die 
zunehmende Betonung dea Lateiuiscben auf den Realschulen andererseita fuhren jene Anstalten ans 
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dem engen Rahmen ihrer friiheren Thiitigkeit auf den Standpunkt cler Vorbereitang fiir das moderne 
Leben hinanf, wahrend die RealBchule immer festern Fass auf der Basis &sBt, auf der ihre Arbeit 
erst TJjUig erfolgreicb wird. Der Formenreicbtbum der autikea Spracben ^ebt der gymoaaialen 
Bildung das Mittel zur geistigen Zucht, die festabgescblossene Gestaltong derselbeo den Halt, an dem 
sie alien TVandlungen der Zeit sicber uud mit Erfolg sich entziebt nod aof dem Vfege der „Zei^e- 
deruiig und systematiscben Entwickelung" zu wirken vermag. Darin unterscbeiden sich denn beide 
Arten von Anstalten ganz wesentlich. Dia Formenarmuth der neueren Sprachen, ibre verhaltniss- 
mSssige Wandlung entbehren jenes erziehlichen Hauptmoments. Eben desbalb muss ee vermittelst der 
Gesetze der Matliematik and Naturwissenscbaften zur Geltung gebracht werdeo und dem entsprecbend 
die Bealschulen mittelst „AnBchauang und Vergleichung" ibr Ziel zu erreichen suchen. Hiemach 
stellt sicb aber das Streben auf den beiden Bildungswegen dar wie das Wandern nacb einem Aus* 
sichtspunkt, des Einen von bier, des Anderen von dort So verachieden scbeinbar die Eindrdcke der 
zariickgelegten Wege auf beide Wanderer sein mfigen, sie athmen dieselbe Luft, sie werden von 
deraelben Sonne beleucbtet und beide wissen sich in Gottes herrlicher Scbdpfung. So aucb bier, 
Bildung macbt frei, indem sie zu der Erkenntniss der Welt ausser und in uss fubrt, bier wie dort, 
und una losl&at von den Fesseln der geistigen Enecbtscbaft und damit in nnverldschlichen Lettem 
die Aufgabe zeigt, an deren Ldsung der Menscb unabl&ssig zu arbeiten bat Dass er das kann, ist 
sein Vorzug Tor aCen ubr^;en Gescbfipfen der Erde. 

Stlmmen Sie mir bei, hochgeehrte Anwesende, wenn icb so das Verbultniss der Aufgaben der 
hOberen Scbolen zu den Anforderungen des Lebens wie ihre Stellung zum Bause, so das Ziel und 
die Arbeit im Besonderen der Realschnle auffasse, wie ich ea mit wenigen Worten andentete, dann 
darf icb hoffen, dass damit aucb der Grundstein gelegt sei zu dem rechten und rollen Vertrauen, 
in welchem Sie, piochverebrte Toi^esetzte, mir Ibr Wohlwollen erhalten, and Sie, meine Herren 
AmtsgenoMen, mir treue Genossenschaft ent^^egenbringen m6gen ! 

Dann wird unaere Arbeit an dieaer Schnle gesegaet am, dann werden dieae jugendlicben Seelen 
in recbter Weiae gedeihen, nnd relf binaustreten nicht bloss als tbatkrdAige Burger bienieden, son- 
dei-Q wandeln ala die Auserwahlten iiir daa himmUsche Beich. 
Das walte Gott! Amen! 




Schulnachrichien. 



A. 

Uebersicht 

der von Ostein 1878 bis Osteni 1879 io den einzelDen Klasseo behaodelten LehrpeDSiu 

Prima. 

Otiinariu: DitecUr Dt. Wieiiig. 
Bellgion. 2 St 

KircheDgescMchte bis zvm AugBbnrgisdieii BeligioDsfrieden. Hemoriren toq £irchenliedeni. B«- 
petitiOD des Katechismos. Dr. Kloppe, . 

Deutsche Sprache. 3 SU 
liiteratnrgeschichte bis Haller mit eingehender Behandlung der partienweiBe im Ori^al gelesenen 
mitteUiochdeutscben Heiaterwerke. Disponiriibungeii. 'Vierw6chentlicher Au&atz. WOcbent- 
lidi ein frder Yortrag. Dr Eloppe. 
Latelntsehe Sprache. 3 St 
Bepetition der lateinischen Syntax nacti Spiess; Lectflre, im Sommer: Sallustins de conjuratioiw 
Gatilinae; im Winter: Gcero, Reden gegen Gatilina I and II; Livius, lib, IV, zwanzig Capitel. 
Dr. Eloppe. 

FranzoBfsche Sprache. 4 St 
Lecture, im Sommer; Corinne ou I'ltalie par Madame de StaSl Lirre I — ^V, Privatlectare : Llioti- 
neur et I'ai^ent par Ponsard. Im 'Wiiiter: Le Joueur par Begnard. Le IffiBanthi-ope par 
Uoliere, Piivatlectflre : Corinse, Livre VI — XII. Grammatik: Repetition der gesammtea Syn- 
tax nach Bene eke, IL Theil. Conversatiousubangen im Anechlusfl an die Lecture. WOchent- 
licb ein Dictat; alle Honate ein freier Aufsatz. Dr. Eisentraut 
EngUsche Sprache. 3 St 
Lecture: King Lear Act 4 und 6 von Shakespeare. — Critical and ICstorical Essays Ton Macan- 
lay Vol. II von Seite 1—80 und von S. 175—200; dann einige Gedichte von Tb. Campbell, 
Lord Byron und Th. Moore. — Bepetition des ganzen grammatischen Penaums nach Gese- 
nius. Die Begein wurden in engliscber Sprache vorgetragen, erlfiotert, durch Beispiele ein- 
geflbt und durch Extemporalieo befesdgt AlleMonate ein freier Ao&atz. Professor Dr. John. 
Geeehlehte. 2 St 
Geacliichte dea Hittelalters nach dem historischeD Hfll&bacb toq Herbst Dr. N&gler. 



Geofrraplile. 2 St. 
HiysikaliBche Geogi-aphie. AtmosphSre. Das Meer und die Landgewuseer, Gletscher. Daa Land, Vulcane, 
plutoniscbe und neptuniscbe Gebirgsarten. Repetition fi-uberer Curse. Professor Dr. Kutziag. 
Physlk. 3 St. 
Uecfaanik, nach Schellbacb; Repetition der Akustik und der Lehre Tom Mi^etismus und der 
Electricitat, nach Heusai. Der Director. 
Chemle. 2 St 
Ke Schwermeialle und ihre Verbindungen, nach Riidorff. StocMometrische Berechnungen. Repe- 
tition del" Metalloide. Vienv5chentllche schriftliche Arheiten. Profeasor Dr. Kiitzing. 
Mathematlk. 5 St. 
a) Geometrie: Stereometrie nebet Anwendungen der ebenen Trigonometrie. MatheInati8[^he Geogra- 
phic einschliesslich sphuriecher Trigonometrie. 3 St. — *) Algebra: Analysis; ciibische und 
biquadratiache Gleichungen mit einer, qnadratische Gleichungen mit mehreren L'ubekaimten. 
2 St. — Alle 4 "Wochen eine schriftliche Arbeit. Der Director. 
Zelchnen. 3 St. 
Freihandzeichnen, Kfipfe, Omamente, hauptsachlich nach Gyps in ausgefflhrter Darstellangsweise 
mit Eatompe und zwei Kreiden etc. Im Winter : Kunsgeschichte : Malerei. Zcichenlehrer S ch rader. 
SIngen. 3 St. 
1) Chorklaase. 2 St. Drei- und vierstimmiger Chorgesang der geiibteven Schiiler (Tenor und Bass) der 
Prima, Secunda und Tertia nach'dem Liedeibuche fur Aula und Tumplatz von C. Stein. — 
2) Vorbereitungsklaase der noch ungeubten Schuler der Prima und iVr beitlen Secunden in der 
Stdmmbildung und im Treffen, nach den (JebungSBtu.ikeavou A. Friih. ISt. GesanglehrerFrOh. 
TDmen. 2 St, mit Ober- und Unter-Secunda combinii-t. 
Biegenau&nursche zum Zwecke geeigneter Aufstellungen zu den KiBenstabubangen. Gerathturnen am 
Reck, Barren, an den Schaukeliingen , Xeitern, Kletterstangen und Kletterseilen, am Pferde, 
Bock, am Sturm- und Freispringel in Riegen unter Vortuniem, -wclche aus dieser Elaase ent- 
,\ nommen und in einer besonderen Vortumerstunde auagebildet wui"den. Tunilehrcr Rathke. 

Ober-Seciiiida. 

Orliuriu: Prtfctscr tr. John. 
Relisrlon. 2 St. 
Im Sommer: Einleitung in daa Neue Testament , Im 'Winter: Evangelium JoLannis. Kirchenlieder. 
Repetition des Katechismus. Dr. Kloppa. 
Dentsche Sprache. 3 St. 
Lecture und Erkliirung von Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea und Schiller's Wallenstein. Disponir- 
ubungen und alle 4 Wochen ein Aufsatz. Alle 14 Tage freie VortrSge der Schuler fiber den 
Inhalt der Odyasee, bisweilen auch iibcr ein fi-eigewahltes Thema aus der Privatlectiire. Deichert. 
Latelnlsclte Sprache. 4 St 
Repetition und Ei-weiterung der Syntax mit besonderer BeiT3ck8ichtigung der Tempua- und Modns- 
lehre, verbunden mit TJeberaetzungubungen aus Spiess (fur III.). Lecture: Caeaar de hello 
dvili I. Ovid. Metam. ed. Siebelis Nr. 1. (I, 1—88), 2. (I, 89-^162), 3. (1, 163-451), Fast 
I^ 197—216. 497—582, IV, 419—618. — 89 Verse warden memoriit. Alle 14 Tage ein Exw- 
citium oder Extempoi-ale. Deichert 
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FruuSsIche Sprsehe. 4 St. 
Lectfire: Colomba von Prosper Merimee (Schutz, franz. Leaebnch von S. 178 — 265); auseerdem 
melirere Getlichte von Beranger, Delavigne, Victor Hugo. Gi'amtnatik : Satzlehre von den Pr5- 
positionen bis zu den Participien incl. nach Benecke's Gi-ammatik II. TheiL AUe 14 Tage 
ein langerea Exercitium. ProfesBor Dr. John. 
Engllsclie Spraclte. 3 St 
Lectdre: Cruel Policy of Alva; Beign of Terror; Trials of Egmont and Horn von Prescott. — 
Execution of Egmont and Horn; a Hero's Death von Motley. Zulettt mehrere Gedichte von 
Boscoe, Wordsworth, W. Scott, Lord Byron. — Grammatik: Die unt'egelmftssigen Verba wie- 
derholt, dann die Regein der Grammatik vot^etragen, erUutert und durch mundliche und 
Bchriftliche Beispiele eingeubt. Alle 14 Tage ein Exerdtinm. Professor Dr. John, 
OescMchte. 2 St. 
Griechische und die damit im Zusammenhange stehende orientalische Geschicbte bis zur Diadochen- 
zeit, im Anschluss an Herbst's historisches HulisbuclL Im Sommer Deichert, im Winter 
Dr. Nagler. 

Geo^aphle. 1 St. 
Fhysikalische und poliUsche Geographie der aussereuropaischen Erdthelle mit BdckBicht auf Landea- 
produkte, Industrie und HandeL Professor Dr. Kutzing. 
Phfsib. 2 St 
Akustik, Magnetismus und Electridt&t ; Bepetition der W&nnelehre, nach Heussi. Der Director. 

Chemle. 2 St 
Die Leichtmetalle und ihre Verbindungen, zuletzt dasEisen, nach Biidorff. Stdchiometrische Uebun- 
gen. Bepetition der Metalloide. Professor Dr. Kutzing. 
Natnrgeschlehte. 2 St 
Die vrirbelloseo Thiere, zuletzt Bepetition der Wirbelthiere. Professor Dr. Kutzing, 

Hathematik. 5 St 
a) Geometric : Bepetition und Erweiterung der ebenen Trigonometrie, Berechnung des Ereisea, alge- 
bruBche Geometrie und Elemente der Stereometrie. b) Algebra: Quadratische Gleichungen mit 
mehreren Unbekannten, redproke Gleichungen, Combinatorik und binomischer Lehrsatz, arithme- 
tische Beihen heherer Ordnung. AUe 4Wochen eine schriftliche Arbeit OberlehrerDr.Krenzlin. 
Zeiehnen. 2 St 
Freihandzeichnen nach Gyps, K5pfe, Omamente in ausgefuhrter Daratellungsweise mit Estompe und 
zwei Kreiden etc Zeichenlehrer Schrader, 
Slngen. Siehe Pi-ima. 
Tnmen. Siehe Prima. 

ITiiter-Secunda* 

Ordiiuiu: Olerlehrtr Dr. Ereiilii, 
Bellglon. 2 St 

Im Sommer: Evangelium Matth&i mit eingebender Behandlnng der Bergpredigt and der Gleichnisse ; 
im Winter: Einleitnng in daa Alte Testament Bepetition des Eatechismua und einiger Kircben- 
Heder. Dr. Eloppe. 



Dentsclie SpT&ch«. 3 St. 

Lecture und Erklanuig ausgewuhlter B&Uaden, namenfJiclL von Gothe 'and Schiller, im Sommer, im 'Wm- 
ter Lecture und Erkliirung von Schiller's Maria Stuart. Freie VortrSge der Schuler Ober den 
Inhalt der Ilias und uber freigewuhlte Themata aua der Frivatlecture. Diiiponirubuogen. Alle 
4 Wochen ein Aufaatz. Dr. Nfigler. 
lifttelnisehe Sprache. 4 St 

Repetition und Erweitenmg derSjiitax mit besonderer Berucksichtigang der Casuslehre nachFromm's 
Grammatik, verbnnden mit UebersetzuugBubnngen aus Sp i e b 6 (III). Lectflre : Caesar, belL civ. II. 
Ovid. met. ed. Siebelis Nr. 26, 35, 38, 44, 46. Memorirt wurden 77 Verse. Alle 14 Tage ein 
Exercitium oder Extemporale. Dr. Nfigler. 
Franzoslsehe Sprache. 4 St. 

Lecture: Bonapai-te en figypte et en Syrie von Thiers Chap. XI-XTV. Schutz' Lesebuch: Colomba 
Ton Prosper Merimee. Les Bannis par E. Souvestre. Einige Gedichte Ton Victor Hugo, Andre 
Cheuier und C. DelaTigne. Grammatik: Benecke, Theil II, § 83 — 113. Hiiufige Sprechubim- 
gen im Anschluss an die Lecture. Alle 14 Tage ein Exeradum oder Extemporale. Dr. Eiaen- 
traut. 

Englisehe Spraehe. 3 St. 

Lecture: Charaoterbilder aua der engliachen Gescbichte, ed. SchQtz, p, 90 — 171. Grammatik: Ge- 
senius, Theil U, § 81 — 167. Die Eegeln wurden durch vielfache miindliche und schriftliche Bei- 
spiele eiugeubt. Ausserdem Repetition der unregelmassigen Verba. Uiufige Sprecbiibungen 
im AuHchlusB an die Lecture. AUe 14 Tage ein Exerdtium oder Extemporale. Dr. Eisea- 



Geschlchte. 2 St. 
Griecbische und die damit im Zusammenhange stebende orientaliacbe Geschichte his zur Diadochen- 
zeit, im Anschluss an Ilerbst's bistoiiscbes Uiilfsbuch. Dr. Nugler. 

Geographie. 1 St. Feosum wie in Ober-Secunda. Professor Dr. Ktttzing. 

Fiijsib. 2 St. 
Statik der festen, flussigen und luftfSrmigen Korper, Repetition der Optik nach Heussi. Bearbei- 
tung pbysikalischer Aufgaben. Oberlehrer Dr. Erenzlin. 

Chemte. 2 St. 
Die Metalloide, dann die Leichtmetalle und ibre Verbindungen. Einleitung in die StOchiometrie. 
Professor Dr. Kutzing. 

Natnrgeschiclite. 2 St. 'Wie in Ober-Secunda. Professor Dr. Kutzing. 

Kathematlt. 5 St 
a) Geometric: Repetition und Erweiterung der Lehre von der Aelmliclikeit der Figuren, Elements 
der neueren Geometric, ebene Trigonometrie; 6) Algebra; Reclmung mit Potenzen, Wurxeln 
und Logarithraen, Aufloaung der Gleichungen 1, und 2. Grades, arithmetiscbe und geometrisch* ■ 
ProgressioDcn, Zinseszinsen- und Rentenrechnung. Alle 4 'Wochen eine schriftlicbe Arbeit Ober- 
lehrer Dr. Krenzlin. 

Zeicbnen. Combinirt mit Ober-Secunda. 

Singen. Siehe Prima. 

Tnmen. Siehe Prima, 



Ober-Terlla. 

OrJiaarins: Rultehollehrer Deiekert. 

Religion. 2 St. 
Im Sommer: Leben Jesu (nacb dem Hulfsbuch fur den evangelischen ReligionBunterricht von Hol- 
lenberg) mit besonderer BeiiicksichtiguDg der Synoptiker. Im Winter: Die Apostelgeschichte. 
Die drei ereten Hauptstiicke des Katechismue repetirt, daa vierte und fiinfte darcbgenonuuen. 
Kirchenlieder. D o n a d t. 

Dentsche Sprache. 3 St. 
Lecture und Erklarung poetiecher und prosaisclier Stucke auB Hopf nndPaulsiek (I, 1.); zuletzt 
Schiller's Glocke. Anleitung zum AufBUchen der DispoBition gelesener Stucke und zum Dis- 
poniren von Aufsatztheniata. Freie Vortriige der Schiiler aus dem Gebiete der ihnen bekannt 
gewordenen Gescliichte und der Privatleeture. Alle 3 'Wochen ein Aufsatz. Im Sommer 
Deichert, im Winter Dr. Eisentraut. 
LatelnlBcbe Spraehe. 5 St. 
Syntax des Veibnm nach Fromm'a Scbulgrammatik § 382 — 492 in Verbindung mit mtindlichen 
UebersetzungBubungen aus Spiese (fiir III). Lecture: Caesar belL Gall. lib. IV — VI. Alle 
14 Tage ein Exercitium oder Extemporale. Deicbert, 
FranzoBlsche Sprache. 4 St. 
Lecture: Bonaparte en Egypte et en Syrie von Thiers p. 99 — 120. — Jean Sobieski ou la Cam- 
pagne de Vienne von N. A. de.Salvandy p. 1 — 63 (edit. Goebel). Grammatik: "Wiederholung 
der unregelmSssigen Verben. Ei^iinzungen zur Formenlehre. Syntaktisches im AnachluBs an 
die Redetheile nach Benec.ke's Grammatik 11, § 1 — 82. Alle 14 Tage ein Exerdtium. Pro- 
fessor Dr. John. 

Engllsche Sprache. 3 St. 
Lecture: Wallace and Robert Bruce von Cbambere. The Battle of Marathon B. C. 490 von S. 1 — 14. 
von Creasy. — Siege of Plataea B. C. 429—427 aus Thirwald's Histoiy of Greece. — 
Grammatik: Wiederholung der Pronomina, Zahlworter, regelmassigen Verben. Die Satzlehre 
§ 1 — 65 nach Gesenius. Alle 14 Tage ein Exercitium. Derselbe. 
Oesehlchte. 2 St. 
Deutsche Geschichte (mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Brandenburgisch-PreusBischen) von der Re- 
formation bis zum Abschluss der Befreiungsknege. Deichert 
Geographic. 2 St. 
Etlmographie und St^tistik von Europa mit besonderer Rucksicht auf Landesprodukte, Industrie und 
Handel. Professor Dr. Kutzing. 

Chemie und Hineralogle. 3 St. 
KiystaJlographie, Kennzeichenlehre der Minei-alien, Anfangsgriinde der Chemie, Einubung der chemi- 
schen Zeichensprache, Nomendatur der Verbindungen des Sauerstoffs, Wassei-stofis, Chlors u. 8. w. 
Professor Dr. Kiitziug, 

Hathematih. 4 St. 
a) Geometric: Die Lehre von der Gleichflachigkeit und Aehnlichkeit der Figuren; Aufgaben und 
UebungsBatze. b) Algebra: Reduction zusammengesetzter Buchstabenausdrucke; Bechnung mit 



Potenzeu und Wurzeln, Gleichungen dea ereten Grades mit einer und mehreren Uobekannteo. 
Alle 4 "Woelien eine echriftliche Arbeit. Oberlehrer Dr. Krenzlin. 
Praktlscltes Bechnen. 2 St. 
Flachen- und ESi-perberechnung. Zusamnieiigesetzte TerhaltniBsrechnung. Geselkchafts-, Mischm^-, 
Babatt-, Termin-, Gold- und Silber-, Munz-, Cours- und ^Vechselreclinung. Donadt 
Zeicbnen. 2 St. 
Freibandzeichnen nacb Gyps (Ornamente) und nach 'Wandtafeln ron Jacobstbal. Zeichenlehrer 
Schrader. 

Stngen. 2 SL 
Techniscbe Stimmbildung und Treffubungen nach den Uebungsstucken fur den realen Treffimterricht 
nach Noten in Scbulen, Theil I von A. Fruh. Gesanglehrer Fruh. 
Turoen. 1 St. 
Ordnuugsiibungen. Beihungen in R^enkorper. Desgl. Scbwenkungen. Freiubungen in den Auslage- 
und Ausfatlsteliungen obne und mit Belastung der HSnde durch EisenBtflbe. Uebungen am Beck, 
Barren, an den Leitern, Seilen, am StemmbaUcen, Bock, Sturmbrett and Fi'eispringeL Tum- 
lebrer Batbke. 

Vnter-Tertla A, 
Oriiuriu: EeBltchnllehnr Dr. ITigUr. 
Keligion. 2 St. 
Gescliicbte dee Beiches Gottes der TorchriBtUchen Zeit im Anschluss an das A. T. nach Anleitnng 
Ton Hollenberg's Leitfadeu. 'Wiederholnng der drei ersten Hauptstucke des Katechiamus. 
Eircbenlieder. Donadt. 

Dentsclie Sprache. 3 St 
Leaen and Erklaren proBaischer und poetiBcber Stucke aus dem Lesebucbe too Hopf und Panlsiek. 
Bepetition und YerrollBtandigung der Satz- und luterpunktionelehre. Alle 3 Wochen ein Au&atZf 
tbeilweise nacb Torberiger Besprechung. Memoriren einer Anzabl von Gedicbten. Dr. Backwitz. 
LatelniBche Spracke. 6 St. 
'Wiederbolung und Ergfinzung der Casuslehi'e verbonden mit Bepetionen der Formenlebre ; Einprfigung 
der Begeln uber Abkurzimg der NebenBatze durcb Apposition und durch die Construction des 
abl. abeoL, sowie fiber die Anwendung der wichtigsten Conjunctionen nach Fromm, kleiofl 
Schulgrammatik. Einubung dieser Begeln durcb Ueberaetzen aus Spies s' Uehangshach (TV). 
Lecture: AuBgewiiblte Stiicke aus Tell, lat. Lesebucb; Caesar bell. GaU. lib.IL AUe 14 Tage 
ein Exerdtinm oder Extemporale. Dr. K&gler. 
Franzoslsche Sprache. 4 St. 
Lecture: Bollin: Pyrrhus, Crcsus. Grammatik: Benecke I, § 60 — 87 nebst zablreichen Uebungs- 
beispielen. Haufigee Memoriren gelesener Stucke, Alle 14 Tage ein Exercitiom oder Extempo- 
rale. Hinze. 

Engllsche Sprache. 3 St. 
GeseniuB, Lehrbucli der engUschen Sprache, Cap. 1—22 mit den Uebungsbeispielen der ersten Eeihe. 
Von den Leseatfleken im Anhaage: The story of MacbeiL Alle 14 Tage ein ExercUiam oier 
Extemporale. Hinze. 
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GeseUchte. 2 St 
Deutsche Geschichte bis zam Ende des HvOttelaltera. Dr. N§gler. 

Geo^aphle. 2 St. 
Hydrographie uod Orographie von Europa. Ln Sommer Dr. Nftgler, im 'Winter Flach. 

Fbjsik. 3 St. 
Die Elemente der Physifc nach Heuasi'a Leitfaden. Dr. Spangenberg. 

Hathematik. 4 St 

o) Geometrie : Repetition der Lehre von den Dreiecken iind den ParaUelogrammen ; Lehre vom Kreise 

and der Gleiebfliichigkeit; Verwandlung gi-adliniger ebener Figuren; Ldanng geometrischer 

Aufgaben. — b) Aiithmetik: Becbnen mit Produkten und Qaotienten; Quadiirung zusammen- 

gesetzter AoBdrucke, Quadrat- und Kubitwurzel; Termiacbte Reductionen. Dr. Spangenberg. 

Praktlsehes BechneD. 2 St 
Procent-, Gewinn- and YerluEt-, Zins-, Rabatt-, Yertheilungs-, Miscbtmgs-imdEettenrecbnnng. Donadt 

Zelchnen. Siebe Ober-Tertia. 

Slngen. Combinirt mit Ober-Tertia. 

Tnrn«n. Siebe Ober-Tertia. 

Vnter-Terda B. 

Ordiiarin: Realuhnllebnr Dr. EitcitraiL 

Lehrpensa wie in Unter-TertiaA. 

9uarta A. 
Otdiurlii: ReaUchnllebrer Dr. SpaBgeiberg. 
Beligion. 2 St 

Die fOr die HeiLsgeschlcbte wicbtiggten Abscbnitte der beiligen Sdirift, zngl^ch als Befestignng der 
Bibelkunde. 'Wiedciholung der beiden ersten Hauptstucke des Luther'scben Eatecbiemus and der 
entsprechenden BibelBtelleu. Erkliirung und Erleraung dca dritteu Hauptstiicks. Eircbenlieder 
ani tbeils wiederbolt, theila neu gelcmt vorden. Donadt 
Deutsche Sprache. 3 St 

Erweiterung der Lehre vom zuBannuengeaetzten Satze. Interpunktionslebre nacbHopf undPaulaiek 
fur IV, Anhang, vom Semikolon an. Prosaiscbe Lesestucke und Geclicbte aua dem Leaebuche 
warden beeprochen und der Inbalt deraelben von den Schulem wiedererziihlt; einige Gedichte 
■wurden memorirt. Alle 2 — 3 "Wocben eine schriftUche Arl>eit Im Sommer Meltzer, im Wintei- 
"Weber. 

Lateinische Sprache. 6 St. 

Repetition der Formenlehi* ; Sjntaxia convcnientiae,' Lehre vom Accusativ und Dativ und von den 
Fragesatzen, Partidpialconatnictton, accus. c. inf., sowie die gewfthnlichsten Conjunctionen (in 
vorlfiofiger Behandlung) nach Fromm'a Grammatik. Entsprecbende Uebungen im Ueberaetzea 
SUB SpiesB (fur IV) und Tell, latein. Leeebuch. Alie 14 Tage m Exercitium oder Extern- 
porale. Im Sommer Meltzer, im Winter Deicbert 
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Franzoslsche Sprache. 5 St. 

Nach Benecke's franzosischer Schulgi'ammatik (1. Tlieil § 43 — 60) wurde durchgenommen und ein- 
geiibt: Oiiihographische Abweichungen der 1. regelmassigen Conjugation, Pluralbildung des Sub- 
stantiv, des Adjectiv, die U. und III. regelmSssige Conjugation, das Adverb, das Numerale, das 
Passiv. AUe 14 Tage eine schriftliche Arbeit. Hinze. 

Oesehichte. 2 St. 

Griechische und rdmische Greschichte nach dem Hulfsbuch von Jliger. Dr. Rackwitz. 

Geographle. 2 St. 

Im Sommer: Asien. Meltzer. — Im Winter: Afrika, Amerika und Australien. Flach. 

Naturgesehlehte. 2 St. 

Im Sommer: Botanik: Das Linne'sche System, erlautert durch Pflanzen aus der Umgegend. — Im 
Winter: Zoologie: Die Wirbelthiere. Dr. Spa ng en berg. 

Mathematik. 4 St. 

a^'Geometrie : Die Lehre von den geraden Linien und Winkeln, von den Dreiecken und Vierecken, 
vorzugsweise den Parallelogi'ammen. Einfiihrung in die Theorie der Losung geometriseher Auf- 
gaben. b) Arithmetik: Die vier Grundrechnungen mit Buchstabengrossen. Alle 3 Wochen eine 
schrifUiche Arbeit. Dr. Spangenberg. 

Praktisches Bechnen. 2 St. 

Repetition des Cursus der Quinta, Rechnen mit gemeinen Bruchen und DecimalbrCLchen, Preisberech- 
nungen. Dr. Spangenberg. 

Zelchnen. 2 St. 

Fortsetzung der Uebungen nach Wandtafeln von Herdtle, Zeichnen nach Korpem. Zeichenlehrer 
Schrader. 

Sehonschrelben. 2 St. 

Deutsche und lateinische Currentschrift. Nickel. 

Singen. 1 St. 

Zweistinunige Volkslieder, einstumnige Chorale, TreflFiibungen. Nickel. 

Tnrnen. 1 St. 

Ordnungsubungen : die Reihungen im ganzen Umfange, Viertel- und Halb-Schwenkungen vorwSrts, 
ruckwSrts und mn die Mitte, Reigenaufmtirsche. Freiubungen: zusammengesetzte und imWechsel 
ausgefiihi'te Arm-, Bein- und Rumpfthatigkeiten. Eisenstabiibungen. Uebungen am Reck, Barren, 
an den Leitem, Seilen, am Stemmbalken, Bock, Sturmbrett und Freispringel. Spiele. Tumleh- 
rer Rathke. 

Quarta B. 

Ordinarias: Realschallehrer Dr. Kloppe. 

^Lehrpensa wie in QuartaA. 

Quinta. 

Ordiiariiis: Realschallehrer Dr. Rack wits. 

Religion. 3 St. 

Biblische Geschichten des Neuen Testamentes nach den „Gutersloher biblischen Historien'^ Aus dem 
Katechismus Luther's, bearbeitet von Jaspis: Wiederholung des Sextanerpensums, ErklSrung 
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nod Evlernnng dee rwettea HaapstiickeB und darauf bezuglicKer BlbeUteUen. Psalmen und (im 
Anschluss an das Kirchenjahr) Kirclienlieder. Donadt, 
Deatsche Sprache. 4 St. 
Lesen und Erklili-en prosaischer tind poetiscbei- Stiicke aus dem Lesebache von Hopf und Faulsiek 
(fiir Quinta), verbunden mit Declamationsiibnngen nnd Vortrag memorirter Gedichte. Erluu- 
tening des Haupt- und Nebensatzes und Lehre von der Interpunktion mit Ausschluss des Semi- 
kolon. Dictate (zur Uebung in Oi-thographie und luteipunktion) und Aufsiitze alle 8 Tage ab- 
wechselnd. Dr. Rackwitz. 

Lfttoinfsche Sprache. 6 St. 
W^ederholung der regelmussigen, Eintibung der unregelmSssigen Declination und Conjugation, dei' 
Pi'iipositionen, Pronomina, Numeralia, Comparation und Adrerbia nach der Graniinatik von 
Fromm. Uebersetzung der dahin gehorenden Beisptele aus den Uebungsbiichern von Spies b. 
Wochentlich ein Exercitium oder Extemporale. Dr. Rackwitz. 
Franzosische Sprache. 5 St. 
Nach Benecke'e Lehrbuch der franzosischen Sprache (I. Theil) Durchnahme und Einfibung der 
Declination des bestlmmten, dea unbestimmten und Theilungsartikels, des Substantivs (regel- 
miisaiger Plural), der Conjugation der beiden Hulfsverba und der ersten regelmaseigen Con- 
jugation. Alle 14 Tage ein Exercitium oder Extemporale. ImSommerHinze, im'VS^inteiFlach. 
Oeographie. 3 St 
Hydrographie und Orographie von Europa. Im Sommer Dr. Rackwitz, im Winter Flach. 

Natnrgeschlchto. 2 St. 
Im Sommer: Botanische Tenninologie und Beschreibung bekannter Pflanzen. Donadt. Im Winter: 
Der Kflrper des Menschen (nach Bock). Flach. 
Bechnen. 4 St. 
Einleitendes in die Rechnung mit gewShnlichen Bruchen; die Tier Grundopei'atjonen, Resolution nnd 
Reduction mitBriichen uachB6hme'sAnleitung. AUeSTt^e eiue schriiUiche Arbeit. Donadt. 
Zelchnen. 2 Si 
Freihandzeichnen nach Wandtafeln von Herdtle. Zeichenlchrer Schrader. 

8ch8nschrelben. 2 St. 
Deutsche und lateinische Currentachrift. Donadt. 

SingeD. 1 St 
Zweiatimmige Volkalieder, einstimmige Chorale, Treffubungen. Nickel. 

Tnrnen. 1 St. 

Ordnungsabungeu, Reihm^es ohne und mit Drehungen, "Windungen der Reihen im ganzen Umfange. 

Freiubungen. Einfache und zusammengesetze Arm-, Bein- nnd Bumpfthatigkeiten, Spring-, 

Kniewipp- nnd Schrittwechselgang. GeruUiubungen am Reck, Barren, an den Schaukelringen, den 

Leitem nnd Seilen; Freispriugen, Springen am Bock und Stemmhalkeo. Spiele. TumlebrerRathke. 

Sexta. 

OrliMiiii: TisiHtclitfllicher Hllftlehrer Weber. 
Religion. 3 St 
Biblische Geschichten des Alten Testamentea bis znm Untergange der Beiche Israel und Juda nach 
dea „Guter8loher biblischen Uiatorien". Kirchenlieder, PsaJmeu tmd Spruche im Anschluss an 
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die Historie. Im LutLer'schen Eatechismus wnrde daa erste Hanptatflck erkliirt imd gelernt, 
das zweite Hanpts^ack memorirt. Nickel. 
Deutsche Spraehe. 4 St. 
Orthogi-aphie, Lehi-e vom eiufachen Satze. Lesen prosaischer (namentlich MSrchen raid S^en) nod 
poetiBcher Stiicke aus dem Lesebuche von Hopf und Fanlsiek. Wdchentlicfa Dictate Oder 
Stilubimgen. Memoriren und Vorti-s^n von Gedicbten. Weber. 
Latelnische Spraehe. 8 St. 
BegelmaEsige DeclinatioD, das Unentbebrlichste ans der nnregelmSasigeii Declination, regelma8B%e 
Conjugation excl, der Deponeutia, Gomparation, Zahlw6i-ter und Pi-onomina nach Fromm's 
Grammatik. Beispiele aus dem Uebungsbucbe von Spiesa. 'WOchentlich Exercitia und £x- 
tempoi'alia aWecIiselnd. 'Weber. 
Oeographle. 3 St. 
Das Wiclttigste aus dev mathematischen Geogmphie, die fiinf Oceane und deren Tteile, die trich- 
tigeren Ineeln und Wassei-sti-assen. Im Sonuner Weber, im Winter Flach. 
Bechnen. 6 St. 
Die vier Species mit benannten usd unbenannten Zahlen, Regel de tri in ganzen Zablen. Uebosgen 
im Kopfrechnen. Alle 8 Tage eine scbriftlicbe Arbeit. Nickel. 
Zeichnen. 2 St 
Das Zeichnen nach Fliichen. Terwerthung der Polygons zu ein&chen omamentalen Gebiiden. Zeichen- 
lehrer Schrader. 

SchonsehTeihen. 4 St. 
Deutsche und lateinische CuiTentscluift. Nickel, 

Sln^n. 1 St. 
Ein- und zweistimmige YolksUeder, emstimmige Gboride, Treffubungen. Nickel. 

Turnen. 1 St. 
Ordnuugsubungen ; Bilden und Umgestalten der einfachsten Beihenkfirperformen. Ziehen in ver- 
sdiiedenen Babnen, eintache Beihungen. Freiubungen einfaober Ait. Geriithtumen am Reck, 
Ban'en, an den Schaukelringen, Leitei-n, Eletterstangen und SeUen; Fi'dspringen, Schwebe- und 
Seilfibungen. Spiele. Tui-nlebrer Bathke. 



Terzeichniss 

to voD den SchQiem der drei oberen Klassen in deutscben, franzSsischeii and englischeD 

AafsStzen bearbeiteten Themala. 

D e n 1 8 c h. 

Prima: 1. Drei Blicke tbu' zu Deinem Gliick — Schan aufwarta, rorwiirts, schau zuriick! 
2. Sinn und Werth des Spraches: Viel Feind' — viel Ehr'. 3. Welchen Einflusa hat Chlodw^ auf 
die Anebreitung des Gbristentbtuns geiibt? 4. Die Ursachen der Catilinaiischen Yei'schwCmng, nach 
Sallust. de conj. Cat X — XV. 5. Siegfried, ein Urbild altdeutachen lUtterthums. 6. Der Unwchwung 
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des Charaktera der Kriemtuld nnd seine Ureachen. 7. Daa Tragische im Nibelangesliede. 8. a) IMe 
Terderbtheit der Rdinischea Bepublik. b) Die ScliwSche des Rdmiachen CoDsulates vom Jahre 63. 
Nach Cicero's erster Rede gegen Catilina. 9. Hagen auf der Fahrt zu dea Heunen. 10. Chaiakteristik 
"ffalther's von der Vogelweide. 

Ober-Secanda: 1. MBchtestDu lieber im Gebii^e oder in derEbene wohnent 2. DerMilde 
giebt sich reich, der Geizige nimmt aich arm, 3. Mit welcbem Rechte braucht Homer „un£i-uchtbar" 
als Beiwort dea Bleeres? 4. \VeIche Umstoude lassen die MuFter Hei-mann'B Gelielmniss erratlien? 
(Elassenarbeit.) 5. Wai'um iat trotz mancber Schwuchen der Apotheker tein veriiclitlicher Menscb? 
6. Der Anblick der Natur iat fur den Menschen demutliigend , aber aucb erhebend. 7. Inwieweit 
erkl&rt 'Wailenatein's Lager eein Terbrecben? 8- Eumuua, dasBild einei treuen Dieners. 9. Wallen- 
Btein'a Verbalten gegen die zur Entscheidvmg di-^ngenden Uomente (W. Tod I.) 10. Klassenarbeit 
(Thema nocb unbestimmt). 

Unter-Secnnda: 1. Gedankengang in Schiller's Burgschaft, 2. Vei^leicliung des Tanchera 
mit dem Handschnh. 3. Noth entwickelt Kraft. 4. Die edelsten Freuden dee Junglings. (Klassen- 
arbeit) 5. Eenntnisse der beste Beichthum. 6. Rom ist nicht in einem Tage erbaut. 7. Gang der 
Handlung im ersten Acte von Schiller's Klaria Stuart. 8. Die tlrsachen dea peloponneslHchen Kriegea, 
9. FrOh ubt sicb, was ein Meiater werden wilL 10. Aurora muaie arnica. (Klassenarbeit.) 

Ober-Tertia: 1, Laub- und Nadelwald. 2. Ueber die Synonyma: Zerstoren, verheeren, ver- 
wusteu, verSden. 3. Mein LiebliDgepliitzcben. 4. Arion. 5. Die Torboten dea Herbstea. (Klassenarbeit.) 
6. Arbeit TCrlangert das Leben. 7. Wie reiat man mit Nutaen? 8. Inbalt und Idee des Scbiller'- 
achen Gedichtes „Pegaau8 im Joche". (Klassenarbeit.) 9. Erlebnisae einer Sch-walbe auf ihrer Reise 
nach dem SQdeu. 10. Wann und wai-um werden die Glocken geiiutet? 11. Von der Stime heiss 
Rinnen muss der Schweias, Soil daa Werk den Meiater loben, Doch der Segen kommt TOn oben. 
12. Schildenmg einer Feuersbrunst. (Klassenarbeit.) 

FranzSslsch. 

Prima: 1. Regno de Charlemagne. 2. ConquSte de TAngleterre par tes Normands. 3. Lord 
Nelvil et le comte d'Ei-feuil compart. (Capri's Ume. de Stael.) 4. Eloge de I'ltalie. (D'apres la MAme.) 

5. Henri I, roi d'AUemagne. 6. L' amour de la patrie est le mobile dea plus grasdes actions. 7. La 
Beforme en Allemagne. 8. Moit de Wallenatein. 9. Resume de la seconde scene dn premier acte 
du Uisanthrope de Moliere. 10. Frotectorat de Cromwell. 

E n g 1 1 8 c h. 

Prima: 1. Delays are dangeroua. 2. Ceaaar in GauL 3. Pyrrhns in Italy. 4. On the Paasions. 

6. Character and Doctrine of Mahomet. 6. On Affectation. 7, Treaty of Yerdon. 8. On the Art of 
Printing. 9. On Sympathy, 10. Frederic H, Emperor of Germany. 
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Uebersieht 

des Standenplanes (&r das Schaljahr 1878— 1870. 



LelirgegeBstinde. 









iU CQ I ■ am* 



GO 



OS 

OS 






Wochentliche Stonden. 



Suma. 



Religion 

Deutsch 

Latein 

Franzosiscli 

Englisch 

GrescMchte 

Geographie ......... 

Phyaik . . ' 

Cliemie 

Naturgeschichte 

Mathematik 

Praktisches Bechnen 

Zeichnen 

Schreiben. ....... • 

Singen 

Tumen 



3 

4 
8 



6 

2 
4 

1 

1 



3 
4 
6 
5 



2 
3 
6 
5 

2 
2 



2 
3 
63 
5 

2 
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2 
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1 
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2 
4 
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2 

2 

1 
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4 
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2 
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1 
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2 
3 
6 
4 
3 
2 
2 
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4 
2 

2 



2 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
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4 
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2 



2 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 
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4 
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2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 



2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 



2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
2 
2 
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22 
32 

52 
39 

18 

36 
32 

65 

19 
10 

9 

8 



Anszag ans den Yerordniingeii nnd Mittheilnngeii der Torgesetzten 

BehOrden. 

1. Des Kdniglichen Proyinzial-SchalcoUegiams. 

1878. Febraar 9. 4 Exemplare der von der historischen Commission der Provinz Sachsen 
herausgegebenen „Neujahr8blatter des Jahres 1878" werden fiir die Anstaltsbibliothek and zur Yer- 
theilong an Schiiler iibersandt. — eod. Laut Min-'Yerf. v. 31. Jan. darf bei der Eiiheilong des mili- 
tArischen Qualificationszengnisses an der Zeitdauer des von dem betreffenden Schiiler za erfordemden 
Schulbesuchs nicht mehr, als hochstens der Zeitraom eines Monats (30 Tage) fehlen. — Marz 8. 
Ueber dieSchulgeldbefreiung der Lehrersohne wird laut Min.-Yeii vom 18. Februar Bericht verlangt. — 
April 15. Die Einfuhrung des unterzeichneten Directors in sein Amt wird auf den 25. April anbe- 
raumt — Mai 6. Die Yerlegang der wissenschafitlichen Untei-richts-Stunden auf den Yormittag wird 
genehmigt. — Mai 11. Die Sommerferien sollen vom 1. — ^28. Juli dauem und die Michaelisferien 
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9 Wochen nach den Sommerferien beginnen. — Mai 16. Duich MinisL-Rescr. v. 30 MSrz wird die 
Schrift des Augenarztes Dr. Katz: „Die TJrsachen der Erblindung, ein Droh- und Trostwort" vmd 
aussei-dcm die des Dr. med. Colsmann ; ..Die iiberliandnehmende Kurzeichtigkeit der dcutachen Jugend" 
zar AnschafFung empfohlen. — Mai 20. Uebeisendung des unter dem 11. Mai ausgefertigten Pro- 
feesor-PatentcB fur den Oberlehrer Dr. John mit dem Aaftrage, dasselbe in ansaerordentlicher Conferenz 
zu xiberreichen. — eod. Verordnung in Betreff der Aufnahme und EntlassuBg, der Censuren, tier Ab- 
gangszeugnisse und der Yei-setzungeii. Nach derselben soil die Au&ahme in die Sexta, „in der Eegel" 
nicht vor dem voUendeten neunten Lebensjalire erfolgen und es dfii-fen ausreichend vorbereiteto 
Knahen hei jahriger Aufnahme ohne htihere Genehmigurg hochstene 6 Monate vor diesem Termine 
zugelaBsen werden, auch let hieroach das Alter zur Aufnahme in die YorBchulklassen zu bemessen. 
Fur die Censiiung wird eine funfstufige Scala festgesetzt, and zwar fur Fleiss und Leietungen: recht 
gut — gut — genugend — nicht auareichend — ungenugend, fur das Betragen: lobcnewerth — 
gut — im Ganzen gut — nicht obne Tadel — tadelnawerth. — Mai 22. Mittheilung eines Minist.- 
Rescr. v. 8. April, betreffend die Anmeldung zu dem Winter-Cnrsns in der Konigliclien Tumlehrer- 
Bildungsanatalt in Berlin. — Mai 25. Der Lehrplan fur das Scliuijahr 1878/79 wird unter einigen 
Modificationen zur Ausfiihrung genehmigt. — Mai 27. Die Einfiihrung der Bolime'sclien Reehenbudier 
an SteUe der Schellen'schen in Sexta und Quinta wird fur den Beginn des 'WinterBcmesters, sowie 
des Kambly'sclien Lehrbuches an Stcile des Giiinert'schen und der Bardey'schen Beispielsammlung 
an SteUe deijenigen von Heis fiir den Beginn des SommersemeBters 1879 genehmigt. — Juni 7. Dem 
Realschullehrer Meltzer wird der erbetene Urlaub bewilligt. — Juni 25. In Gemassheit einer Minist- 
Verf. T. 13. Juni wird Bericht dariiber veriangt, ob Ftille vorgekommen sind, in denen Schuler wegen 
nnehrerbietiger Aensaerungen gegen Seine Majestdt den Kaiser und Eiinig oder gegen Mitglieder unserer 
erlauchten Dynastie oder wegen Thcilnahme an politiachen Yereinen iiberhaupt und socialdemokra- 
tischen Vereinigungen und Veraammlungen insbesondere disciplinariseh bestraft werden mussten. — 
Jimi 28. Die Miiii8t.-Yei-f. t. 18. Juni bestimmt, dass revaccioirte Schulkinder auf die Dauer von 
14 Tagen, von der VoUiiehung der 'Wiederimpfuiig an gerechnet, vom Tunien zu diepensiren sind. — ■ 
Juli 1. Anzeige, dass laut Mini8t.-Yerf. v. 20. Juni Herr Professor Dr. Euler aus Berlin in der Pro- 
vinz Sachsen den Tm-nunterricht inspicii'eu werde. — Juli 23. Dem Realschullehrer Meltzer wird der 
erbetene Nachurlaub bewilligt. — August 5. Die VerhandJungen uber die zu Ostem ahgehaltene 
Maturitutspriifung werden mit den von der Koniglichen 'WiasenBchaftlichen PiTifungs-Commission zu 
Halle gemachten Bemerkungen zuruckgesandt — eod. Die von Dr. Colsmann herausgegebenen „Seh- 
probentafelu zur Ei-mittelung dei* Eurzsichttgkeit bei der Schuljugend Deutschlands uebst Gebrauche- 
anweisung" wei"den zur AnscbafPung empfohlen. — August 7. Ein Minist-Bescr. v. 19. Juli macht 
auf die standige Ausstellung fur Untenichtsmittel in dem Niederiimdiscben Schulmittel-Museum zu 
Amsterdam aufmerksam. — August 13. Mini8t.-Yerf. v. 19. Nov. v. J., betreffend die Naehwsiaung 
der noch nicht pro facultate docendi geprii^n Schnlamtecandidaten, welche an h5heren Lehranstalten 
beschMtigt worden sind. — Aug. 18. Der fiir den Realschullehrer Meltzer erbetene Urlaub wird be- 
willigt, — Aug. 26. Die von Dr. Pitschner zu Miinchen herausgegebenen Himmelskarten werden zur 
Anschaffung empfohlen. — Sept. 3. Mittheilung beziiglich mehrerer an einigen Kadetten-Anstalten 
vacant gewordenen wissensehaftlichen LehrereteUen. — Oct. 6. Der Lehrplan und die LectionsverUiei- 
lung fiir das Winter-Semester 1878/79 werden genehmigt. — Nov. 5. Ein Auazug aua dem Frotokoll 
der 3G. Sitzung des deut£chen Bundesraths vom 5. Sept., betreffend Abanderungen der biaherigen 
Fonnulare zum Impfgesetz vom 8. Apr. 1874 nebst Aniagen der Dincksache des Bundearathes Nr. 96 
wird gemuBS einer MiniBt-Verf. t. 4. October zur Kenntnissnahme ubersandt. — Nov. 11. Anfrage 
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betreffend das Halten von Foggendorfs Annalen der Fhysik iind Cliemle, welches Werk der Herr 
HiniBter der geistlichen etc. Angelegeuheiten beabaichtigt zwei Anstalten der Provioz als Oeschenk 
zu abei-weisen. — Nov. 30. Eine amtliche Nachricht fiber den Fortbestand und die gegenwurtige 
Direction des Institutes zur AusbtlduDg von Lehrem der franzdsischen und engtischen Spi-ache zu 
Berlin wird ubei-sandt. — Dec 4. Fur die NachweisuDg der fur deu Fall einer Mobilmachung ab 
unAbkdmmlich zu bezeichnenden Lehrer und Beamten wird ein Schema mitgetheilt. — Dec. 20. Diiix;}! 
eine MinisL-Veif. t, 9. Dec werden fur die periodischen Verwaltungsbericlite neue Termine festge- 
aetzt. — 1879. Jan. 2. 4 Exemplare der von der hiatorischen CommiBaion der Provinz Sachsen hei'aua- 
gegebenen „I4eujahrsblutter* des Jahres 1879" werden fur die Anstaltsbibliothek und zur Vertheilung 
an Schuler ubersandt. — Jan. 8. Durch AUnisL-Bescr. t. 28. Dec v. J. wird die AufsteUung cines 
Yerzeichnisses sammtUcher an der Anstalt eingefuhrten Schulbucher angeordnet. — Febr. 7. Yerf. 
betreffeud die Art der Correctur der Prilfungsai'beiten. 

2. Des Magistrats als Patrons der Anstalt. 

1878. Apnl6. ZuOstem werden denLehremDeicliert,Dr.Ei8entraut,Dr.NiigIer, Dr.Back- 
witzundDr.Spangenberg die 3., 4., 5., 6. ordentliche liehrerstalle und die 1. wissenschaftliche Hal&- 
lehretBtelle verliehen und der Gymnaaiallehrer a. D. Weber ala 2. wiBsenschaftlicher Hiilfslebrer ange- 
Btellt. — Aug, 8. Am Scdan-Tage soil eineSchulfeierveranstaltet werden. — SepLSO.Anfrage, welclievon 
den an der Realschule angestelltenElementarlehrem regulativmasaig Ansprucli auf Alterezulage baben. — 
Oct. 8. Mittlieilung betreffend den in einer Sitzung der Schuldeputation zur Sprache gebrachteu Uebel- 
stand der Lecture von RSuber- und Indiauergescbichten. — Oct 22. Mittlieilung der Genebmigung 
des Provinzial-Schul-CoUegiums (15. Oct.) fur die Ascension der Lehrer Dr. Eloppe, Deicbert, Dr. Ei- 
Bentraut,Dr. Ndgler undDr.RackwitZffurdasEinruckendesDr.Spangenbergindied. Stelleund 
den Eintritt des Schulamts-Candidaten Flaeh als probandus und prov. wiss. Hulfslehrer. — Nov. 1. 
Anfrage betr. die Anzabl der die Realscbule resp. YoraeUule besuclienden jiidischen Kinder, wdche 
das 14. Lebensjahr noch nicht erreicbt baben, — Nov. 8. Dem Lebrer Bosel ist die regulatiymSssige 
Alterszulage vom 1. Jan. an bewilligt. — 

C. 

Chronik der Itealschale fiir das Schnljahr 1878— ]$79. 

Das Schuljahr wurde am 25. April damit eroffnet, dasa der unterzeichnete Director durch den 
Koniglichen Provinzial-Schulrath Herm Dr. Todt in Gegenwart der studtiachen BehCrden, vor dem 
versammelten Cotus, in sein Amt eingefuhrt wurde. Die Feier begann Vormittags um 10 XJbr in 
der fesdich geachmilekt«n Aula mit einem Hymnue, welchen der Schiiler-Chor vortrug. Hiei-auf 
wandte sich der Herr Provinzial-Schulrath in der Bede, welche er die Giitc hatte, der Anstalt zum 
Abdruck zu ilberlassen, mit wai-men, ein aufiichtiges Wohlwollen fur die Schule bezeugenden Worten 
an die Yersammlung und speciell an den Director, welchen er nach Ueberreichung der Bestallungs- 
urkunde unter Bezugnahme auf den fruher bereits geleisteten Diensteid durch Handschlag an Eides 
iJtatt fur seine neue Stellung in Pflicht nahm. Demnacbst sprach slcb der Untei'zeicbnete uber die 
Orundfi&tze aus, mit welchen er an die Aufgaben der Kealschule herangetreten sei, worauf er in 
berzbchster Weise von dem Herm Professor Dr. John im Namen des Lehrer-CoUegiums und der 
£cliuler begrusst wurde. Der ChorsJ: „Nuii danket Alle Gott" Bchloss die erbebeade Feiei*. Ma 
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Festmahl, welclies durch die Theilnahme der Herren Sclmlrath Dr. Tod t, Oberbiii'germeiBter Riemann, 
JustizrathLdbnitZjGyinnaeial-DirectorDr.GrosctiunddeBGymnastal-CoII^iiimsauBgezeichnetwurde, 
rereinigte das Realschul-CoUegium mit dem neuen Director, bei welchem dieser an so vielen erheben- 
deu Momenten reiche Tag die fi-eudigstea und ermuthigendeten Eiudrucke hintei-lassen hat — TIeber 
seinen bisberigen Lebenslauf berielitet derselbe in Kiirze Folgendes: Geboren zu Danzig den 5. April 
1840, beauchte er das GymnaBium zu Tboiii, studii'te Michaelis 1860 bis Ostern 1864 auf der Uni- 
versitat zu Kdnigsberg i. Pr. und dann noch ein balbes Jahr zu Halle Hathematik und Physik. Am 
15. Juli 1865 absolvirte er das Examen pro. fac. doc zu Halle und war, wiihrend er sein Probejahr 
abhielt, von Micbaelis desselben Jahres bis Michaelis 1866 zngleich mit Verwaltung einer ordentltchea 
Lehrerstelle an dem Gymnasium zu Seehausen i. A. beaufti'agt. Von da an bis Michaelis 1870 w&i' 
er als oi-dentlicber Lelirer an deiflelben Anstalt angesteUt, kam dai-auf an das hiesige Gymnasium 
ale erster Mathematicus und wurde 1873 zum Dr. phil. promovirt. Michaelis 1877 wurde er durch 
das Vertrauen dea Wolilloblichen Magistrats zum Director der hiesigen Realschule berufen und nach- 
dem die Wahl am 13. December 1877 von Sr. Majestat dem Kaiser und Konig beatatigt worden war, 
verliess er Ostem 1878 sein Arbeitsfeld am Gymnasium unter den Gliick- and Segcnswiinschen des 
HermDirector Dr. Grose h und des Gollegiums mit demGefuhl dankbu^ter Ergebenheit fur alleFrende 
nnd Freundsehaft, die ihm in so reichUchem Masse in dem bisberigen Wirkungskreise zu Tbeil ge- 
worden wai\ 

Der Unterricht begann Freitag, den 26. April, nachdem im Anschlusse an die Moi^en-Andacht 
der als wissenschaltlicher HillfBlehrer an die Realschule berufene Gymnaaiallehrer a. D. Herr Johannes 
Carl Weber*), welchen die wohlwoUende Fiirsorge des Patronats zur Ansfullung der im verflosse- 
nen Semester entstandenen LOcke berufen batte, vor den rersammelten Lebrem und Scbiilem durcb 
den Director eingeftihrt war. 

AuB ihrer stillen Arbeit, die nun begann, wurden I^ehrer und Schiller anfgeachreckt, als sich 
die erste Kunde von dem Attentate auf die bebre Person Sr. Majestat unserea Kaisers und K5nig8 ver- 
breitete. In innigem Gt;bet dankten Lehrer und Scbiilei' Gott fur die gnSdige En'ettung aua so grosser 
Gefabr und erflebten des HSchsten Scbutz uber das tbeure Haupt. Um so grosser aber musste die 
Dekiimmemiss und Aufi-egung werden, als zum zweiten Mai ein Ruchloser es gewagt batte, frevelhaft 
die Hand gegen Seine Majest&t zu erheben und dem vereltiten Kaiser ein Schmerzenslager zu bereiten, 
auf das in bangen Sorgen von tiefem Leid und von dem Gefuhl der Scham, dass Deutsche solcber 
Tbaten fiihig sein konnten, eifuUt, das ganze deutsche Volk trauemd empor blickte. 0, muchte dem 
edlen Monarcben das Gelobniss, zu dem in jener schweren Pnjfungszeit Alt und Jung sich rereinigte, 
in echter deutscher Treue wie eine lebendige Mauer zum Schutz nnd SchiiTO sich um Seinen Thron 
zu stellen. nachdem Gott geholfen, auch die Wunde heilen, die zum zweiten Mai ein Bube dem Her- 
zen dea geliebtesten Herrschers geschlagenl Die Jugend aber. der zum ersten Mai die Liebe zu Konig 
und Vaterland Aogesichts solcber Thaten das Blut in die Wangen trieb, bewahre tliese Empfindung 
als ein theures Vermiichtnias , das in den Jahren des Junglings- und Msnnesalters reiche Friichte 
irage zum Segen des deutschen Tolka! — 

*) Johannes Carl Wetier, ^beren sn WeisBenaee, besnchte bis Oatem 19S5 die Ut. Hanptachnle ra 
Halle a. S., stadirte daranf Fbilologie auf der UniTeraitAt daselbat ddj abaoMrte daa Biamen pro fac. doc. am 
SO. Dec. 1871. Nitcbdem er Oatern 1872— 1873 an dem damaligen PTogymnasinm za Sangerhaosen aein Piobej&hr ab- 
geleiatet batte, war er 1873—1871 bcanftngter Lehrer am Gymnasium in Corbacb in Waldeck, bieranf bis Hich. 
1874 HlUfalebrer am QymnaBiam in Friedland, von da an bia Oatem 1876 QymnasiallehTei zn Dramburg: in Pammeni 
and Tom 1 Sef t. 1676 bis £nde 1877 Bectoi der bohem Knabenacbale zn Kelbio. 



Am 27. Mai uterreiehte im Auftrage des Eonigl. Pronvinzial-Schul-Collcgiuma der Director in 
auBserordciitlicher Confeienz dem Herm Oberlelirer Dr. John das von dem Heirn Minister unter dem 
11. Mai 1878 vollzogene Patent ala ProfcBSor uiid veieinigte mit den GluckwiiiiBchen der vorgesetaten 
Beli5rde die des CoUegiuniB fur den nm die Entwickelung uud das Gedeilien der Anetalt bochverdien- 
ten AmtBgenoseen. — Am 31. Mai wurde die iibliclie Feier zum Gedachtmss des Dr. Richter in der 
Aula abgehalten. — Vom 8. bia 12. Juni fiel der Unterricht wegen der Pfingstferien aus. 

Am 14. und 15. Juni beehrte der vortragcnde Bath ira Untemchta-MiniBteiium, Heir Geheimer 
Regie runga-Eath Dr. Bonitz, die Eealscliule mit einev Bevision. Nachdem er von den summtlichen 
Bchriftlielien Ai-beiten der Schulei' Eiusicht genommen und dem Unteixichte beigewolmt hatte, belief 
er eine Conferenz, in welelier er seine Wahnielimmigen mittheilte. Der Unterzeichnete kann es nicht 
untei'lassen, im Namen des Collegiums ancli an dieser Stelle herzlicbcn Dank ausztisprecben fur die 
eingcJiendc Aufmerksamkeit und das WohlwoJIen, mit welcliem das Anerkennenswerthe an unserer 
Scliule anerkannt, auf das einer Besseiung Bedurftige hingewiesen und zu freudiger Pflichterfullung 
und liditiger Auffassung der Ziele der Realscbulbi]dung angeregt wurde. 

Die Sommerferien begannen am 1. JuU und dauerten bis zum 28 Juli. Mit dem Schulscblnas 
wai- die Muller'ache (Jedachtniesfeier verbunden. 

Nur wenige Woclien nacli Wiedei-aufnahme des Scbulunten-ichts erfnlir die Anst^Ut dureh das 
Hinscheiden desl.ordentliclienLelirersan der Bealscbule, CarlMeltzer, einen schmei-zlichen Verluat; 
Geboren zu Lauchstiidt am 29. Nov. 1835, erliielt er seine wisBenacbaftliclie Vorbildung auf dem 
Domgj-mnasium zu Merseburg, studirte in Halle und Berlin, trat 1860 als ProbanduB an derhiesigen 
Bealscliule ein und hat an dieaer Anstalt bis zu seinem Tode als Lehrer und Erzieher segensreicli 
gewii'kt. Koi-perlich und geistrg friscli liatte er in den fiiiberen LebenBJahi'en seine ga.nze Kraft fiir 
die Ziele der Scttule einsetzen kunnen uud dieae wird ilim fiir seine atets und so leiclilicli bewiesene 
Treue und Hingebung ein dankbai-es Andenken bewahrcn: die Lelirer sowolil, dcnen er in Freude 
und I^eid immer der tbeilnehmende Amtsgenosse war, wie die Schuler, welche die Liebe und Ge- 
duld nicht vergessen werden, die er in Eifiillung seines Berafes ihnen entgegen gebracht liat. Ein 
clironiBcheB Leiden, das ihn in der leteten Zeit raehr und mehr beugte, hatte er vergebUch durdi 
eine Badecur zu beseitigen gesucht. Mittwoch, den 21, August, Nachmittags 2 Uhr, entschlief er sanfl; 
zu eiuem bcsseren Sein. Nachdem am Donneralage darauf in der Schule dem Schmerze um diesen 
Verlust Ausdruck gegeben waj-, gcleiteten am 24. August, Nachmittags 4 XJhr, Lebrer und Schuler 
seine sterbliche Hiille zur letzten Buhestatte. — Sanft ruhe seine Asche! — 

Am 2. Sept. wurde zur Erinnemng an den Tag von Sedan Tor dem Festgottesdienste cine Schul- 
feier in der Aula veranstaltet. Von Scbiilern Tei-scliicdener Klassen wurden patriotisehe Gedichte 
und vom Chor einige Gesiinge voi^etragen. Die Festrede Uielt Herr Dr. Spangenberg. Unter dem 
Eindnicke der entsetzlichen Ereignisse, welclie in den Sommertagen des veflossenen Jahres nicht 
nur unser Yaterland, sondem die ganze "Welt in Sehrecken Tcrsetzt hatten, und durchdrungen von 
der Ueberzeugung , dass nur gemeinsame Arbeit die grossen aittlichen Schaden zu heilen TCrmflge, 
an denen unseres Volkes Leben krankt, warf der Redncr die Fi-age auf, an welchem Punkte die 
Schule mit ilirer Tliatigkeit einzusetzen habe. Da ihr Zweck die Erziehung sei und das Eadziel aller 
ErziehuDg wahre Eeligiositut, so miissa alle Beschiiftigung in der Schule diesem Zwecke sich unter- 
ordnen. Da nun aber von mehr als einer Seite die Beliauptung aufgestellt sei, dass die Beschiifti- 
gung mit der Natur den Menschen aller IdealitSt entfremde und aller Fietat beraube, so Bchieu es 
ihm angemessen, in einer Bealschule, an welcher veimoge ihrer Organisation der Naturwissenschaft 
ein brciter Itanm geboten ist, diesc Behauptung des Niihcren zu beleuchten. Indem derselbe sodana 



die Art und Weise dev menBchlichen Erkenntnisa zergliedei-te und die Grenzen nnseres erfahrungamas- 
algen WisaeiiH feststeckte, kam er zu dem Schlusa, daes NaturwisBenscliaft bt'i richtiger Behandlung 
una dem Ewigen und Gottlielien niiher und nSlier biingen musae, daaa daher audi sie an ilirem Theile 
mitwirken kOnne, unaere religicisen Anachauungen erstarken zu lasaen und una damit in den Stand 
zu setzen, unseren sittlicben Pfiichten zu geniigen. Denn daraaf, dasa dae Gefiilil der Flliclit immer 
lebendiger werde und hen-ache unter unserem Volke, darauf allein benihe daa "W'obl unaeres Staates, 
darauf seine Zukunft. — Der allgemeine Gesang des Liedea „Die Wacfat am Bhein" beschlosa die 
Feier. 

Die Herbstferien wahrten Tom 29. September bia 12. October, an welcliem Tage die Aufnabme 
und Priifung der neu angemeldcten Scbiilcr stattfand. Am 14. October trat Herr Otto Flach*) 
ala wiaaenacliafLlicher Hiilfslehrer in das Collegium ein und wnrde vor dem Beginn dea UuteiTichts 
durch den Unteraeichneten vor den vei'sammelten Lehrem und Schulem begruaat und eingeftihrt. 
Dem Pati-onat fur daa "WolilwolUen, mit welcbem daaaelbe aucb in dieaem Falle so achnell die ent- 
standene Liicke auagefuUt hat, an dieser Stelle aufinchtigen Dank auazusprechen, bait der Unter- 
zeicbnete fiir aeine besondere Pfliclit. — Am 9. November fand zum Andenken an LutheraGebui+a- 
tag eine Vorfeier atatt, welche in gewohnter Weiae durch eine auf die Bedeutnng dea Feates bezug- 
nehmende Anapraclie des Directore begangen wurde, — Die gemeinaamc Abendmalilafeier dea Colle- 
giums und der confirmii'ten Scliiiler dev Anatalt musste wegen der lange daueiiiden Vaeanz an der 
St. Fetrikirche bia zum £nde des Jahres verschoben werden. Sie fand bald nach Einfuhrung des 
Herrn Paator Scbatte am II. December atatt, nachdem am Abend vorher der Eeligionalebrer der 
Anatalt, Herr Dr. Kloppe, die Vorbereitungaandacht gehalten hatte. — Die "Weihnaehteferien dauerten 
Tom 22. December bia 4. Jannar inch 

Der Geaundheitszuatand konnte bia auf den oben enriihnten Trauerfall ala ein im Ganzen giin- 
fitiger bezeichnet werden. Zwar war der Herr Profeaaor Dr. John einmal bedcnklich erkrankt, aber 
wir aahen ihn zu unserer Fi-eude bereits nach 14 Tagen mit roller Kraft und Friache die Arbeit 
wieder aufnehmen, aucb die Krankheiten der Herren Dr. Kloppe, Di-. Span gen berg und Dr. Rack- 
witz waren gliiekJieherwelBe von kurier Dauer. Die durch Krankeit herbeigefuhrteii Stoi-ungen des 
Untenichts dauerten nur bei wenigen Schulem lungere Zeit. 

Zu gi-oaser Freude gereicht schlieaslich dem Unterzeichneten, eines Beweiees dankbarer Pietat 
ehemaliger Schiller zn gedenken. Am 28. September wurde der Schule das vom dem Herm Zeichen- 
lehrer Schrader in kunatlerischer Vollendung in Gel gemalte Bild dea veratorbenen Directors 
Dr. Burghardt iiberreicbt und enthiillt. Der Schulachluas geataltete aich in Folge deasen zu eiaem 
FestactuB, bei welcbem daa onerkennenswerthe Zeicben der Liebe mit innigem Dauke entgegenge- 
nommen wnrde. Die Geber m5gen vei-sichert aein, daaa daa Bild una stets mehr ala ein Scbmuck 
der Aula aein wird: es wird bei denen, welche bier aua- und eingehen, das Andenken an den Ver- 
ewigten, desaen Richtschnur das Gefiibl fiir allea Schone, Wabre und Gute war, allzelt lebendig er> 
halten. 

*} Wilhem Moritz Adolf Otto Flach, geboren za Gnben am 30. Jannar 1851, besnchte da« Qyipna* 
ainrn daielbit und stadirte anf den Universitllten Jena, Leipzig and Halle Mathematilt und Natnrwissenschaften. 
Nachdem er am 8. Tebiaar 1875 zn Halle das Staatseiamen absoWirt batte, war er yon Ostem bis UichaelU 1876 
an der Realecbnle L 0. zu Etberfeld, von da an bis OsUm 1876 an der hOlieren Bargerscbole in Nauen nnd eu- 
letEt an der in del Entwickelong begriffenen Bealacbnle IL 0. in SchOnebeck thlltig. 
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Anzahl der Schu- 
ler in sammt- 
lichen Elassen. 
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voiigen 

Sckuljahres 



26 
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2. Freqnenz der Yorbereitnngssehnle. 

In der ersten Elasse 44 Schuler. 



„ „ zweiten „ 



24 



„ „ beiden hdheren Lehranatalten gemeinschaftlichen dritten Elasse 17 



n 



n 



3. Yerftndemngen im Bestande der Unterriditomittel. 

Mit Genehmigung desKdniglichen ProTinzial-SehuI-Collegiums wurde in den Elassen 
Sexta und Quinta an Stelle der „Aufgaben fui' den Unterricht im Rechnen" von Schellen das 
„Uebung8buch" von A. Boh me eingefiihrt und wii*d Ostern an Stelle des „Lehrbuchs der Mathe- 
matik" von Grunert, die „Elementar-Mathemathik" von Eambly, sowie an Stelle der „Samm- 
lung von Beispielen und Aufgaben aus der allgemeinen Aritlimetik und Algebra" von Heis die 
„methodisch geordnete Aufgabensammlung" von Bardey eingefiihrt werden. 

4. Yerzeichnlss der dnrch Ankanf nnd Sehenknng in die wissenscliaftlichen Sammlnngeit 

anfgenommenen Lehrmittel. 

a) Fur die Schulbibliothek wurden folgende Werke angeschafil: Die Fortsetzung von Grimm's 
"Worterbuch, Lange'sBibelwerk und das Central-Organ fiir die Intercssen des Bealschulwesens; 
femer: Centralblatt fur die gesammte Untenichtsverwaltung in Preussen; Litterarisches 
Centralblatt, herausgegcben von Zarncke; Hermes, Zeitschrift fiir dassische Philologie; der 
deutsch-franzosische Erieg 1870 — 71 redig. von der kriegsgeschichUichen Abtheilung de» 
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Grosseu GeDeraletabeE ; PoggenJorf, Geschichte tier Pliysik; Katz, die Ursachen der ErLlindung; 
CoUmann, die flberhandnehmende Kurasiehtigteit unter der deutschen Jugend; Verhandlungen 
der 32. YerBammlung ileufacher Philologen und Schulmiinner in Wiesbaden; Kluge, Themata zu 
deutschen Aufaatzen nnd TortJugen; v. Kampen, Deacriptiones nobilissimorum apnd claasicoa lo- 
conim. Series I. Quindecim ad Caesaria dc bello Gallico cotnmentarioa tabnlae; Koack, Kirchen- 
geachichtliclies Leaebuch; Launitz, Wandtafeln fur den Zeichenuntemcht : Schrader, die Yer- 
fasBung der hoberen Schulen; Schmidt, Epochen und Kataatropben ; Miiller, Kaiser Wilheloi; 
Todt, die Erobening von Conatantinopel ; Lorenz, Deutschlanda Geschicbtsqnellen iin Mittelalter; 
Zimmermann, Itlustrirte Gescbicbte des deutschen Volkes; Cbolevius, Aeatbetische und hiato- 
risehe Einleitung nebst foitlaufender ErlSutemng zu Goetlie'a Hermann und Dorothea ; K ii n i g , Deutsche 
Litteraturgeschichte; Elze, Ahhandlungen zu Sbakeapeare; Rontgen, Anfangsgriinde der analy- 
tiachen Geometric; Terrier, Galilei, ein Vortrag; Arendt, Neue Elemente der Mechanik; Bam- 
berg, Karte von Deutachland fur den ersten Curaus; Bamberg, Kai-te von Deutaehland. Photo- 
Lithograpbie ; Keil, Karte der Saale nnd WeiTa, Thiiringei'wald, Frankenwald, Harz und augren- 
zende Gebiete; Giinther, Grundlehren der mathematiachen Geographie; Pitachner, Text znr 
nimmelskarte von demselben; FSrster, Sammlung wisaenschaftlicher VortrSge; 'Vapereau,Diction- 
naire universe! des litteraturea. 

Ala Gcachenke erhielt die Schulbibliothek vom Koniglichen Provinzial-Scbul-Colle- 
gium Neujabrabliitter, berausgegeben von der hisforiscben Commission der Provinz Sacbsen; von 
dem Herra Landesdirector der Provinz Sachsen: Auderaen, Geacbichte der deutschen Ordens- 

Commende Griefstedt. — Fur dieae Gcachenke apricht der Unterzeichnete Namens der Anatalt deu 
ergebensten Dank aus. 

b) Die Lesebibliotbek der Scbuler erbielt durch Ankanf und Schenkung folgcnde Biicher: Georg 
Hiltl, der Franzosiache Kiieg; VJlinar, deutsche Literaturgeschichte, 19. Auflage; Der Studien- 
fi'cund V. 1878 ; Neujahrsblatter, herauegegeben von der bistorischen Commission der Provinz Sachseit 
(Geschenk, a. o.); Walter Scott: Ivanhoe, der Alterihiimler, die Preabyterianer, Guy Mannering, 
Quentin Durward, der Talisman; Schmidt, Eildcr aus dem Elsass; Wagner, Hausschatz, 3 Tbeile; 
G. Freitag, Soil und Hahen. 2 B^nde; Kosinoa der Jiigeud (Spamer), 1 Biindcbcn; Hahn, 
Fiiedrich derGrosse; Pestalozzi, Lienhard undGcrtnid; 16 Biinde Eraiihlungen von Hoffmann, 
4 von Nieritz, 2 von Cooper, 1 von Schmidt, 2 von Herchenbach, 1 von Stauden- 
meyer, IvonKuhu, 1 von Jul. Schiller — letztere meist Geschenke von Schiilem — ; F. Schmidt, 
Karl der Grosae, Alexander von Humboldt, Walther uud Hildeguiide, Oedipua und aein Gescblecht, 
Yon Rheinsbei^ bis KiiniggrStz, Heinrich Pestaiozzi; Franz Hoffmann, Ana der guten alten Zeit; 
Bruder Grimm, Kinder- und Hausniarchen {2Exemp].); J. P. Hebel, Schatzkiiatlein (2 Exempl); 
Grabner, Robinson Cruaoe; Ferd. Schmidt, Reinecke Fuchs. 

c) fur den phyaikalisclien Apparat wurde angeschaffl,: ein Satz Orgelpfeifen, eine Centrifugal- 
maschine mit Aufsiitzen, eine Compressionspumpe mit Heronsball, ein galvanoplastischer Apparat, 
ein Apparat fur Longitudinalschwingungen, ein ModeU oiner Feuerspritze. 



Blatnritats-Prufung. 

Ostem 1878 vmrden unter dem Yoraitze des Koniglichen Provinzial-Schulratha Herm 
Dr. Todt folgende Abiturienten gepruit: 
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1) Emil Lflttig aus HoIdenst«dt, 20 Jahr alt, evangeliscber ConfL'SSton, Sohn dos Oekonomen 
Herra Liittig zii Iloldcnstedt. Deraetbe war 2 Jalir auf der Si:liule und in der emten Klasse 
uiid ei'liieit bei seinem Abgange das Zeiigniss dei' Reife niit dein Pradikate „vorziiglieb bestaa- 
dcii" ; von der uiriiidlichen Piiifiing wurde er dispensiit ; er widinct sicii dem Studium der Sfathe- 
tuatik uiid Natui-wisscDScbafteu. 

2) Htigo K ranee aus Heiiiigen, 19 Jalir alt, evangeliacliei' Confession, Sobn des Kaufuiaims Heirn 
Kraiiae ?,u Horingon. Di'vaelbe war 7 Jahr auf der Si^liule, 2 Jahr in der crsten Klasse und 
erliielt bei schicm Abgange das Zeugiiiss der Reifc mit dem Priidikate „gut Ijestanden"; er 
widmet sicb deui Studium der ncuereii Spracbcn. 

3) Carl S t c i n li a u s e r. aua Fi-aiikcnhausen, 19 Jalir alt, evangiiliBchcr Confession, Solin des Miihlen- 
besitzers }Ierrn Steinbiiuser zu Fraukenhausen. Deraclbe war (ij Jahr auf der Sdiule, 2 Jahr 
in der eraten Klasae und crbielt bei seiiiem Abgange das Zeugniss der Reife init dem Prudikate 
,,gut beatandcn"; er widmet sich dem Studium der Mathematik mid Naturwiasenscliaften. 

4) 'Willi elm Kirehner aua Nordbauaen, 19J Jahr alt, evaiigelist-her Confession, Sobn des Rentiers 
Hcrrii Kircbncr zu Nordbausen. Derselbe war 11 Jalir auf der Scbule, 2 Jalir in der eraten 
Klasse und ei'liielt bei seinem Abgange das Zeugniss der Reife mit dem Pnidikatc „gut bestan- 
den"; ei' widmet sicb dem Studium der Matbematik und Naturwiasenscliaften. 

5) Arthur Brambacb aus Artern, 20J.- Jahr alt, evangeliscber Coufession, Sobn des Lederfabri- 
kanten Hen'u Bvambach zu Arterii. Derselbe war 8 Jabr auf der Seliule, 2 Jahr in der ei'sten 
Klasse und ei'hielt bei seinem Abgange das Zeugniss der Reife mit dem Priidlkate „genugead 
bestanden" ; er widmet sich dem Studium des biJberen Bergfacbes. 

6) Paul Kritz aus Bobmshof bei Lychen, 1!) Jahr alt, evangeliscber Confession, Solin des Oeko- 
nomen Hemi Kritz. Deraclbc war 7 Jahr auf der Scliulc, 2 Jahr in der ersten Klasse und 
erliielt Lei seinem Abgange das Zeugniss der Reife mit dem Prudikate „genugend bestanden"; 
er widmet aich dem Studium der neueren Spraelien. 

7) Carl Teiclimann aus Biihia, 21^ Jahr alt, evangeliscber Confession, Sohn dca vcrstorbenen 
Oekonomen Ilorrn Teicbmann. Derselbe war 8 Jabr auf der Schule, 2 Jahr in der eraten 
Klasae und erhielt bei seinem Abgange das Zeugniss der lieife mit dem Priidlkate .,geuugend 
beatanden"; er widmet sich dem Kaiserllchen Poatdienate. 

8) Leo Danz aua Trusen, 19J Jahr alt, evangclischer Confession, Sohn des Secretiirs und Schicht- 
meisters Herrn Danz zu Grund a. II. Derselbe war IJ Jabr auf der Schule und in der ersten 
Elasse und erhielt bei seinem Abgange daa Zeugniss der Reife mit dem Prudikate „genugend 
bestanden"; er widmet sich dein Studium des bobercn Bergfaebes. 

9) Paul Richard Frantu aus Gerbstcdt, 20 Jabr alt, evangelischer Confession, Sohn des to 
Eialeben verstorbenen Kreisgcricbtssecretiira Ilei'ni Frantz. Derselbe war 1 Jabr auf der Schule 
und in der eraten Klasse und crbielt hei Boinem Abgange das Zeugniss der Reife rait dem Pra- 
dikate „genugend bestanden"; er widmet sicb dem Studium der iMatbematik uiid Natm-wiasen- 
schafteu. 

10) Otto Berger aus Eialeben, 21 Jahr alt, evangeliscber Confession, Sobn des Kaufmanns Herm 
Berger zu Eisleben. Derselbe war 1 Jahr auf der Schule nnd in der crsten Klasae und erhielt 
bei seinem Abgange dass Zeugniss der Reife mit dem Prudikate „genugend bestanden"; er wid- 
met aich dem Studium der neueren Spracbeu. 




Ordniuig der Sffentlichen Pr^ng. 

IMenstag, den 1. ^piril. 

Vormittag8. 

8 — 81 I. Religion. Herr Dr. Kloppe. 
8^— 9 I. Mathematik. Der Director. 

9 — 9^ on. Englisch. Herr Profesaor Dr. John. 

91—10 on u. tin. Geograpliie. Herr Profeasor Dr. KQtzinj. 

10 —101 l^- Latcin. Herr Dr. Kagler. 
101—11 Om. Geschicbte. HeiT Deichert 

11 — 1^ Offl. Mathematik. Hen- Oberlelirer Dr. Krenzlin. 
111—12 UmA. Physik. HeiT Dr. Spangenberg. 

Nachmlttags. 

2 — 21 milB. FranzoaiBch. Herr Dr. Eieentraut. 
21—3 IV B. Naturgcschiehte. Herr F lac h. 

3 — 31 ^- Deutsch. Herr Dr. Backwitz. 
3' — 4 Y. Bechuen. Herr Donadt 



IMitt-vrocli, den 2, A.pril. 

IV A. Franziieiach. Herr Hinze. 

VI. Latein. Herr Weber. 

VI. Religion. Herr Nickel. 

Vorklaaae I. Geograpliie. Herr B5ael. 

Vorklassc H. Deutsch, Herr Naumann. 

Vorklasae III. Bechnen. Herr Hammer. 



8 — 81 
81- E 
9-91 
91-10 
10 —101 
101—11 

Auatheilung der Fnimien und Entlassuiig der Abitorienteii. 
ScliluHBgesang. 



Die Aufnahme der neu eintretcnlon 
8—12 Uhr im Klaeaenlocale der Oliur-Ti'if 
impfecbeine vorzulegen. Der Uiitenidit ■ 

Nordhaosen, deo 9. Mui-z 1870. 



S li iler findet Mittwoeh, den 16. April, Vormittags tob 
I - iit*. Bci der AnmelJung aind Impfscheine reap. Wieder- 
, lilt Donneratag, den 17. April, Moi^ens 7 Uhr. 

Dr. Wiesing. 



